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M. BEETHAM & SON, Chenists, ‘CHELTENHAM. 
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LIGHT enough to suit the: most fastidious park rider. 
STRONG enough to bear the heaviest weight over the roughest 
roads of the Universe. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. “A*° vcoxicthsent post tree to any address" 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO. Ltd., 160—-166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Works: Alma Street, Coventry ; 
Branches: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &e. 
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“SCOTLAND’S BEST” 


Ti cocoa 
|| THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY.” 


| —The LANCET. 
\Iways INSIST om CADBURY'S, as adulterated Cocoas are sometimes pushed for extra profit. 

| ‘¢ very particular what. you drink in these days of mialeration. it is most 
“ssential to health. that your daily home beverages should be of the purest 

! quality, entirely free from such drugs as Kola. 
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. A Proposal —to make delicious Custard with j 
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,BIRD’S | 
CUSTARD | 


POWDER 
A_DAILY LUXURY! 


See OP = Namerous are the uses for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Dainties 
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THE PINK OF PERFECTION. 


A Wholesome and Agreeable Stimulant of Unrivalled Quality and Flavour. 
The King of Scotch Whiskies. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Sole Proprietors: PLA I" TIsSsOnNs LIMITED, 


HIGHLAND DIGTILLERS, 


LEITH, BALLINDALLOCH, AND LONDON. 
Head Office: CONSTITUTION ‘STREET, LEITH. 


NO RISK! NO. TROUBLE! 
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As is usually the case with all successful articles, the immense 

popularity of PLAYER'S ‘*‘NAVY CUT” has. brought a number of 

imitations into the market. PLAYER’S ‘“‘NAVY CUT” Tobacco is 

the ORIGINAL AND THE BEST, and smokers should not be put 
off with any other. 


PLAYER'S 1S SOLD EVERYWHERE IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 


Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. The Genuine bears the ‘Tri 
Mark, “ NOTTINGHAM ‘CASTLE, ” on every packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


ARE NOW OBTAINABLE IN PACKETS CONTAINING 6 AND 12, AND IN TINS OF 24, 60, AND 100. 
The ‘‘MAGNUMS”’ (large size) are sold in Card Cases containing 8 and in Tins of 16, 50, and 1 
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Wasolisived -Totimesis!: PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. 


Samp!es, measurement forms, and price lists free. Over 100 new patter - 
now ly- Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received. 
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t R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, IRELAND. 
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1 eOTO INTERESTC: 


Have you Read M, A. P, this week? 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. A OE EKLY. 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. 


The signiaog of this coupoa hy the purchaser will he 
sufficient to entitle hisar her next-of-ekin or legal ree - 
presentative to the benefits of the £ ,000 Railway 
Insurance and the Cycling Insurance, provided the 
conditions o1 the insurance coupoa have been fulfilled. 
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A Shelter—And You. 


Ir may be proap2rity's lacking, 
An clouds cues black in the blue; 
But whatever I miss 
There are children to kiss 
And a shelter—thank Heaven—and you! 


It may be the rainbow has faded 
And the flowers are faint for the dew; 
Buta sweet thorght is this 
There are lips for my kiss, 
And a shelter—thank Heaven—and you! 


It may be the music is dying; 
That we reap in rose-gardens the rue; 
But life to my heart 
Nothing sweet can impart 
As the kiss of the children—and you! 


——_—————+- $< 
Angels in the Scotch Church. 


Ir was the custom in Scotch parishes for the minister 
to bow to the laird's pew before beginning his dis- 
course, 

On one occasion the pew contained a per of ladies, 
and the minister, feeling a delicacy in the circum. 
stances, omitted the usual salaam. ; 

When they next met, the laird’s daughter—a Miss 
Millar, widely famed for her beauty, and afterwards 
Countess of Mar—rallied the minister for not bowing 
to her from the pulpit. 

“ Your ladyship forgets,” replied the minister, “ that 
the worth of angels is not allowed by the Scotch 
Chureh.” 
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At the Archbishop’s Expense. 


Tue Archbishop of York has been telling a good 
story at his own expense. He was recently in a train, 
and near him sat two drunken men. Presently one of 
the men remarked to the other that someone had robbed 
him of a £5 note, and he proposed to find it if he had to 
search the whole train. 

* As it happened,” saidthe Archbishop,' Ihad a£5 note 
and that was .ll, and as I was alone in the carriage with 
them, I felt o little bit uncomfortable. Then it occurred 
to me to pretend to be asleep. Sure enough, in a 
minute more I was accosted with: ‘I say, neighbour!’ 
but I made no answer. Then the man grabbed my arm 
and shook me, but to no purpose, as I didn’t wake up. 
He kept on shaking, however, and always a little more 
forcibly, until at last his friend interposed with : ‘I say, 
Bill, let him atone, will you; he’s drunker'n you are !*” 


——2»>- 3-2 
Straightening a Chimney. 


Aw interesting operation has just been concluded in 
a small manufacturing town in America. ‘The chimney- 
stack of one of the largest factories within the district 
wag found to be leaning at the top forty-five inches 


straighten it to its original position. 

se his Was no easy task, secing that the stack was over 
122 feet in height, and eleven feet square at the base, 
Weighing in all some 400 tons, and much discussion 
‘703e as to how the work was to be accomplished. 


‘ By | 
‘n Ingenious NPM ssa the workmen were enabled | man. 


to perform their task successfully, and the whole town | 
a8 since hecome very proud of the feat. | 

First of all ten and a half inches of brickwork were 
removed from the foundation of the sides in order to | 
right the orig eapere blocks of wood being inserted | 
in their places. In this way two-thirds of the structure 
were le t resting on the blocks. Between the latter | 
fubstantial brick piers, six inches high were built, 
pana & space of four and a half inches between the 
ay cf the piera and the bottom of the undermined 

rickwork. 

The blocks were then set on fire, and a man was 
employed epecially to see they burnt evenly and 
oe n this way it was not long before the 

Ocks became gradually reduced to ashes and the 
crooked stack slowly tghted, 


All rights reserved.) 


from the vertical line, and workmen were employed to ; Ocguisenes 


He drew a poster beautiful ; 
But laid the thing aside 
Before he'd put the title on, 
Thus woe did him betide. 


For when he sought his work again— 
Oh, bitter was his cup— 

He couldn't for his life decide 
Which was right side up. 


ol 


“ HE is really the most provoking man I ever saw.” 

“Why, I thought he was so full of fun and good 
humour.” 

“ That’s it. He is always provoking a smile.” 

— 

Tom: “I've got to take May to the play to-night.” 

Dick: “That means three tickets, eh?’ 

Tom: “ How do you make that out?” 


Dick: “ Why, one for your watch, and two for your- 
selves.” 


He: “I never kissed a girl in my life, and what's 
more, I never wanted to and never will.” 
Boy (who has been stealing a ride): “Tsay! draw u 
a bit, mister; I want ter jump off. I don't feel safe 
ridin’ with a bloomin’ idjit.” 
a 
MIKE: “’Eard about old Joe Priggings?” 
Bill: “No; what's he bin a-doin’? ” 
Mike: “Just got three months for nickin’ a soot of 
clothes.” 
Bill: “Serves’im right! Why didn't he buy one and 
never pay for it, like a gent?” 
oe f-2 


Youxe Man: “Why does Mr. Jinks have such a 
hang-dog, no-account lookP Is it bevause he is in 
| financial trouble P” 
| Old Man: “Oh, no. It is because he is the father of 
children of school age, and they have begun to ask him 
| to help them with their arithmetic.” 


fe 
° 


“My yout! ,” caid the penurious man, “wa3 spent as 
jor.” 
“I'd like to have known you then.” 
“ Why?” 
“It would have been a pleasure to see you pry out 
| something, even if it was only a cable.” 
—<» 3 

“ ] REMEMBER as well as if it only happened yester- 
| day, that in my younger days I once walked twenty 
| miles ata stretch for the purpose of thrashing a hated 

rival.” 

| “ And did vou return on foot 2” 
| “No, they brought me Lack in an ambulance.” 


—»- 5 
InpiGNant SurscrinErR: “I say, look here, you 


know, what do you mean by announcing the birth of my 
tenth child under the heading of ‘ Distressing 


a9” 


Country Editor: “Dear, dear, I hadn't noticed it; 


i that must be the foreman's doings, he’s a married man 


himself.” 
ret cn 


“I wisn to submit a lyric, sir,” said the timid young 
“My friends say it’s a beauty—really sings 
itself.” 

“Humph!” said the cold-hearted cditor. “We 
couldn't use a poem like that. We want one that, once 
printed, will remain perfectly quiet. and not keep our 
readers awake by singing itself at all times.” 

eet i 

“ ARE you not ashamed to look your children in the 
face?” hissed the unhappy givl. 

Her father bit his lip ; that done, he cut loose. 

“T will not longer endure to be unjustly reproached !” 
he cried. “ You children get your pug noses from your 
mother's side !” 

Sinking into a chair, he wept weak teara; not strong 
enough, indeed, to fade the colours in the upholster- 
ing. 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.I" 


and address it to the 


SIMPbLY TAKE 
Editor under the fol- 
A POST.CARD lowing conditions : 


Jen £5 Notes Given 
fway Every Week. 


Perhaps there is One for You. 


Every week the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten 
People in various parts of the Country. Inside 
each envelope he places a Five-Pound Note, and 
locks them away in his private safe. All 
you have to do is to apply to this office on a 
Post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound 
Notes th been addressed to you, giving your 
full name and address. 

The names have been picked out at random 
from the Post Office Directories, so it is just 
possible notes have been awarded to people who 
are not readers of this paper. No note will be 
given unless it is applied for, so it would be 
advisable to tell your friends to drop us a 
POST-CARD, whether they are readers or not. 

All applications for No. 4 Distribution must 
reach us by Saturday, August 27th, addressed to 

THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 

4, Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


RESULT OF FIRST DISTRIBUTION. 


Ovr of the ten nemes and addresses selected in the 
first announcement of this distribution three have Leen 
applied for, und £5 has consequently been forwarded to 
each of these lucky people. 

Their names and addresses are given below, together 
with those of the remain’ne seven who would have had 
£5 each had they applied. They are now, of course, 
too late. 


WINNERS: 
| Mr. ROBERT HAMILTON, 49 McCullcch Street, Pollok 


| shields, Glasgow. 
| Mr. W. BURROWS, 29 Exrrack Street, Norwich. 


ic. WILLIAM HENRY LEY, 3 Scuth Street, Newgort, 
Barnstaple. 


The following people cach misscd £5 by not applying, 
either throngh indifference or through net reading P.W.: 
Mis Attson Mcrnay, 38 North Fort Street, Leith, Edin- 
burgh. 

Hexry Epwarp Biren, 110 Pevensey Road, Forest 
Gate, E. 

Rovert Maxwett, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 

Georck R. Sims, 120 Clarence Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

Artuur Maxey, 591 Abbeydale Road, Sheffield. 

Francis Ospornf, 88a Haggerston Road, N.E. 

Mrs. Hosxiys, 1 Motley Villus, Drainside North, Skirbeck, 
Lincs. 

It has been suggested that only householders are 
eligible in this scheme, as the names of lodvers and 
sub-tenants do not appear inthe directory. There is no 
reason, however, why the name of some friend whose 
address is in the directory should not le used, with that 
friend’s consent. and he would gladly do this for a 
portion of the £5, if received. 

Although your name may not have Leen amongst 
those selected in the first distribution, there is no reason 
whatever why it should not be this week. So apply 
again, and. tell your friends to apply—on a poatoard 


The Resuli of the Second Announcement will appear 
Next Week. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


'V.— “THE GENTLEMAN RANKER.” 


“Teox hore, Beverley, what the didkens d> vou mean dy 


{lis ¢ 

When Dick Parvincton was angry he deecived no one: 
the whe beelut-:cem Lnew it,ard sat firm in their elutira. 
He was ur. Use then ne fiy-stune bell, and bettawed. I 
saw tie samething in the new er, for which Lo owas 
reeiscbb to a fastidious and merce ary syndicate, had 
amin U hia, He hed b en stridin.s up aml down the 


id the paper, my paper, showed sirens of Va 
he deurished its Gemimpled state in iy pace, 
“My dear Diek, what is i027 Los hea meoekty. 
“Whitis it? he cel din this erse tr: 

Touder than the original the eninent were 

of the Daisy Venera Pein moch mevod } 

it? ‘Vhe moot sieloning rot coer pouned by a Fleet erect 

Journalist with his liewt in the subuebs! Leek tre! 


this parayrsph i’ Ute pushed the newspaper 


Luss 


abel, Dib Wika onal tesa. Moutiase 


Lian 

pet ven thie flier ye 
Whe a these poosomd bes aber? men who are 
ted ly ‘his cclusn, ibis *Copcernimge stl Men =! 


hin to go into the weil ord aon, amd coure bevels 
amd be he mtde § Weert te lear that the Ton. 

eebort Mash, bord Blank’s send san, has enlisted in 
the Sever Draveon CGammds., tos aeticn has caused con 
rderahls pain to his Loedship.’ Why do you regret? 
lnew thee Hoa, Herbert. Me enine to town araw boy, and 
has been picking up all the vices kiocking shout with the 
iéoa that he is learning wisdom and the world. I tell you 
the treapers in tie Seventh will make him a omian faster 
than wll your loasted town civilisation!” 

“Come, Dick,” [ eaid, “you hnow more of these things 
than I do. Enlighten me,” 

“The cub has sense, for he has enliste:. Whea a man 
gets tow down, the hest thing he can do is to take a shil- 
ling at the back of the National Gallery and vo and serve 
Hor Majesty. ‘They'll bake him and tell him which is 
his right foot, and in a year or so he will bea man. 'There 
are many gentlemen pipeclaying their belts up and down 
the British Himpire, and they make no worse a soldier than 
the guttcr-Lorn cockney. L remember a en<e is 

* My dear Dick, the illustration of your point, 
will give you iny attention.” 

“His mane in the regimental register was Smith, Thomas 
Sinith; his name in Vall Mail was something else. Ho 
came ont as a recruit to help fill the ribs of an attenuated 
battalion, sweating and swearing at the foot of the hills. 
Tsaw him two days after he joined. Pall Mall cluny to 
him, he wes raw through and through, and he had worn 
his fetters long enough for them to begin to chafe. He 
lobed sullen and he was alone. [saw him meny times 
aftermards, and he was alwnys alone and goncraHy sullen, 
He was taking it badly, 1 knew tho signs, and the Jads 
began to work him, for his own geod, only the fellow 
was too sick to ece it. 

“In barracks, in the canteen, they were at him, working 
him until his soul was ina ferment, and his heart was 
black with murdcr. ‘hers is nothing so brutal, for thos 
who are not used to it, as the rough chaff of a lot of men 
who have nothing to do but wheel and dress and march to 
command, and nothing so cheery when you have found 
yourself, and you know that the others know it, too. 

“ Young Smith came out with a sense of superiority, which 
a rough scramble through a sleepy dep't had not worn 
away, and the others, who were soldieis, did not see it. He 
helpe:l tu spoil his compnny—it was F company, which had 
a pride in itself, and swung well forward at the march past 
—and his company resented it, and his aloofness and his 
sickening belief that he was something more than a ‘l'ommy 
Atkins who sweated and swore for a bob a day. 

“°’E ain't a bloomin’ D. A. G.’ said Private James Martin 
to me one day. ‘’E ain't Little Bobs, ’e’s a Tommy like us 
all, ‘vis. Wot's ’e done that ’e cives ’isself frills? Look at 
is belts! They're a disgrice, they is. Thinks ’isself too 
much 2 bloomin’ dook to mess about wi’ pipeclay! An’ 
won't learn ‘is drill neither, ’e won't, an’ we its bully- 
ragsed Ly the old 'un, bless ’im fer a bloomin’ rainrod! 
It’s sickenin’, that’s wot it is!’ 

“All of which showed me that young Smith was being 
broken in roughly, and rezented the whole operation. 

“Martin was a bit out in his suinming up, being blinded 
with a sincere dislike to the lad, and a desire for a grumble 
unchecked by limitations. He was an old soldier with a 
certain love of his trade, and a supreme contempt cof all 
‘reeruitys.” Ho might have been thirty-five, and ho ruled 
his room with a glib tongue, and a proneness for pack driW, 
which went far with the men, For the pack drill was the 
result of a lofty disrerard for the minor rules of barrack 
life, and not for any shirking or acts unbecoming a soldier. 
It was Smith’s misfortune that he slept in Martin’s room, 
and the breaking in was all the more thorough. 

“Smith had the makings of a soldier, and bit by bit he 
wriggled into harness. When they wont to the butts he 
found tho bull easily enough, and his shooting went far to 
wipo out the fecling against him. If it had not been for 
Martin he might have bcen left alone after that, but 
Martin kept on working him, chaffing him, bullying him, 
until his life was a long misory. 

“As Martin said,‘The begger thinks ’isself no end of a 
bloomin’ toff. Wot’s ’eP A gen’leman ranker, a chap 
wot’s mide a muck of ’is loife. Lor! I was more of a man 
when I was doin’ cart wheels down Coving Garding for 
braowns nor iver ’e’ll be.’ 


Come, I 


When the French and German sailors 
how-d’ye-do, we can tell you. 


PEARSO 


back, wounded and dying, to French soil after the futile attack on W. 


et orth 
ae you don’t believe us, get this week’s SHORT STORIES, and read “ The 


“And he girded at him and goaded him and made game 
of him until Sinith spring at him one nisht efter lights out, 
and there was pandemenium in rosm No. 12, for the space 
of five minvtos. It took three men and the orderly sergeant 
to separate them end march them to the guard room, and 
they cach had a time in the cells for moislising which 
went no way towards healing the bre:ch. 

“Shortly after that, one of the Hill tribes got up a shindy 
on its ova account, ru-hed an outpe:t and took to stealing 
cattle. 'Yhis would have been all very well if there 
hal happenel to Le a man at the head of afairs who 
would have sent afew companies of Coorklas up to close 
the ontertuimaent, but there was not. Lhe governor of the 
diacich wes an ol weman, who had given uch study to 
the ive longnowe, of which there are many, and Loew 
noi eof the native characier, which is al alike.  ife 
probaly would have be oa suecestul with a village Sunday 
ech. ol, bat in the ruling ef men he was about as useful as 
an old Indy ia a political free fight. le dispatched a 
Comaiesioner and acmall dejaeclirent who were promptly 
murdered, ond then the whol er Legen to blaze. 

“As it happened, the ba(aiien in which Smith had 
-f,and it was sent ferward to help the 
ws and the tourkhas punish a crime which would 
never have boon Guniitted if the Governer had had less 
frith avd move sit. 

“The nexi day the beilation swung out of the barracks, 
were entrained, then Giseatrained, and been a niarch of 
with the sum shooting fre at them, Twent wilh 
»deoking friends with the Adjutent, and 
ww the dickens Eshould get my copy down to 
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vemderine: 
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on nll day 
i ms growing 
Someti we lust touch 
of the Guides and the Goorkhas, and the Prigade General 
in charge of ihe affair cent insulting mossages to the Chicf, 
who jn turn poraded the men. And every day the Laggage 
wos lost, and came in later with the mules ina lather and 
the Trans;ort Corps in an unholy temper and fit com- 
panions fer no men. 

“When we lad crawled and camped for six days, 
suing afoe that ran like rabbits before us without the 
chance of a shot, the picnie began to psli upon the men. 
We burnt a village or two, but even that could not hearten 
us. 

“Once or twice I tried to be civil to S:inith, Lut he curled 
up like a hedychoy and was prickly all over. When a man 
has come a purler and goes in for serving Her Majesty in 
the ranks he generally wants to be let a'one for the tirst 
six months, It is g.od for him, and it is best to let him 
have it cut. If there is any grit in him it ccmes upper- 
most at the last. But that six months is a deal bitterer 
than death. 

“The grit in Smith began to show on that march. He 
seemed to realico that there was not a great disparity 
between a gentleman ranker and a Tommy taken out of the 
gutter, and that humanity is pretty much the same under 
the wrappings. I saw him helping a comrade who had 
gone Jame and wouldn't give in; I saw him making an 
effort to talk, I heard him whist!e, and I locked at the 
company sergeant-major and winked. 

“UOn-the seventh day F company was brusqucly detailed 
for the relief of a small hill fort round which the tribesmen 
weve sitting. One company the chief in command dcemed 
ample. *The;’ll run when they see you,’ he said. It was 
nearly a day’s march from the column and the way lay 
through some nasty brushwood. 

«Come with us,’ said Aldridge, the Captain. ‘We may 
have scme fun, but if you stay with the column you will 
have nothing but the daily tally of lost baggage mules, 
and a few cases of sunstroke. If we do strike the Pathans 
thero will be a dust, but they’ro quicksilver, and it’s 
hopeless.’ 

“Sol went with F company, slinking out in the early 
sun followed by the envious looks of the column, 

“* Who's fer ’Ampstead ’Eath?’ Martin cried. ‘This is 
a picnic, this is! Me lord, ’ave you sent the kerridge on?’ 
this to young Smith, followed by a splutter of sniggering 
from the files and the growls of the sergeants trying to 
keep order. Discipline was not defined with too hard a 
hand up in the hills, and the company went forward easily, 
We halted at tiffin, wo halted at noon, and we laughed and 
chaffed and told stories which were neither new nor true. 
And we were unconcerned, though tho brush might be a 
screen for a thousand brown devils, for we knew each other 
and had faith in the Captain. Martin was particularly 
joyful. He was the first to realise and be thankful for a 
relaxation of discipline, aud he was great at tales. He had 
seen much. Ho had jolted through the Khyber Pass and 
had used a bayonet at Kandahar, and he had one god 
whom he worshipped in a familiar and somewhat patron- 
ising manner, and his name was ‘ Little Bobs.’ 


“*Wot are you?’ he asked, scornfully, of the newer. 


joined men, and particularly of Smith, who s:t cross-legged, 
with his helmet at the back of his hiad, and a short pipe 
in his mouth. ‘Wot are you? A set of babics, unbaked, 
unlicked, snivelling, loose-backed boys, who'd buckle up 
with corns at adecent march! Pray you may niver meet 
“Little Bobs.” ’E knows a soldier, ’e docs, and ’e ’ates a 
raw ’un, ’e does, as a bloomin’ Jew ’ates a County Court 
jedge. I’opes we don’t mect nothin’ more'n a pig to-day.’ 

«And Smith spoke: ‘ We can handle our rifles, we know 
our right hands from our left, and we can see straight, and 
there is nothing in the world will make us forget we are in 
F company.’ 

“Ark to’im, ’ark to’im! There niver was a ’ero like 
the ’ero who has only smelt powder at a sham fight ora 
few-dy-jew. “Ark to’im! Wot will yer do when yor gets 
the trees and the blcomin’ grarss a-spittin’ bullets at yer 
flank, an’ no sight ofa head ter aim at?’ 

“It was getting within two hours of twilight, and we 
were in thick brush and jungle growth, when we caught 
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the splutter of rifles speaking in quick, irregular : +1: 
Then the ranks closed up, and tho lads settled their 
straps, and their fect came down on the earth witha fn: 
touch. Martin grinned as he heard the call of the rifles, 

“*Lor’, love ’em !—they’re the Martinis. I'd know thei: 
voice anywheres,’ 

“* Half a mile away,’ said Aldridge. ‘That must be th. 
Sikhs in Fort Mutterjeo. T'woconmpanies they have, and 2 
detachment of gunners, and old ‘Thomas is in comin |’ 
And he grew anxious ashe looked at the bruch wood. 

“We scrambled on as quickly as we cowld, and, takin ; 
right incline, we came upon aknoll, and upon the knoti 
asirall stone building, with walls half pulled dewa 
with no roof. Under us the ground ran down into a gs, 
and across the gulch was Fort Mutterjee. ‘Yhere . |, 
clearing round the building, for the matter of four hand. | 
yards, and between us and the Fort the tribesmen lay. Wi} 
we caw them we grew cerious, for there were cy.r 
thousand of them, sud they lay in cover, and the coves: 
up the opposite sides of the gulch very near the Fort. °. 
fixing had slackened, but every now and then a aiy.. 
pounder spoke heavily frem the Fort, and there was -...:4 
crackle from the locpholed walls. The tribesmen 
silent, except cn the flanks, and we could see thats) y 
were quietly massing for a rnsh at the centre. 

“Qh, for a nine-pounder!’ sighed Aldridye. 

“The sub was fora bayonet charge. He was ray, s: ) 
his imagination was excited hy novels of old Pars :', 
drys, and he was an autherity upon the doings of Clive 

“But Aldridye had been dried by Indian suns fc 
years, and wisdom had come with the grey hai 
temples, so he marched his company into the Ie). 
where the walls were a littie ever breast high, and ° 
caded the doorway with some of the maconry tun. | 
ahout. Inthe meantime, wo heliographed the For, . 
found that Temas was easily helding his own, 

“*As cafe as houses,’ cawre the message, so that v... - 
lieving: detachment only was in peril. 

“The Vathans found us quickly and came up cry =; 
We ceuld see them slipping in and ont of the tress an? 
undergrowth, and the rawer men began to grow iestie--. 

“ «Steady, lids, steady !’ cried Aldridge. 

“<«Thirty rounds—wot's thirty rounds?’ mnuitc: 
Martin, but he sat down quietly and waited, snd : 
sergcants and officers watched. 

“A spatter of Icaden rain leat aguinst our walls cc. 
whistled piereingly over our heads, and the nine-p« 
from the Fort joined screechingly in the cencert, ini 
the Pathans crawled towards us, but we held our five. 

“«Kcep yer bloomin’ ’ands still, won’t yer?’ said Mou: 
toa recruit nervously playing with his rifle. 

“When they reached the clearing they paused, wathesl.. ; 
themsclves together, and then they rushed. Wicen 3, 
were well in the open wo spoke. 

“« Aim low, lads, low!’ cried Aldridge, and) Me:1!: 
said, ‘It’s like bowlin’ the cockernuts over at ’Ampsten! ' 

“Three times they rushed and we headed them off wi.! 
a hot stinging fire and the nine-pounders ploughed ti: +: 
in their cover. And then twilight came and sat upo: t!.- 
land, and blackness came on the top of that. As luck i. 
it, not one of Aldridge’s command was hit seriously. ‘I'l. 
were 2 few scratches and I had a bullet through the fle |. 
part of my left forearm, but that was all. 

“ Aldridge took counsel with his sub for appearance -.:'. 
and with the company sergeant for advice. 

“<«Te-morrow,’ he said, ‘will see us wiped out, we cart 
hold this tumbled down shanty and the amunition is sh2!:.- 
ing. We must get.’ 

“In the darkest of the night we moved ont, marc! ..- 
closely and silently, making a detour and guing down t! - 
guich were the Pathans wero not. The ground w.- 
rough, and we slipped and slid and sent little stones reli: 
until we though it must wake the whole of the deal, Init 
suddenly the night had its own sounds silenced by + 
eharp fusilade on our right. 

“Aldridge was sliding Cown beside me. ‘Qood old 
Thomas is talking,’ he said. Then I knew that tli: 
heliograph had spoken from the knoll to the Fort, eui 
Captain Thomas was covering our march. 

“ Up the side of the gulch we panted guided by the f.-° 
of the rifles, and then when not more than a hund | 
yards from the clearing surrounding the Fort we hid t!. 
Pathans on our flank. 

“«Fix bayonets!’ Aldridge cried, throwing us inte a 
rough square and hurrying forward. We answer! 
nothing, so that the fire pattered gently over us and rowni 
us, for the Pathans had no certainty for directness of fir. 

“ We reached the clearing and the moon shone out swd- 
denly on our bayonets. There was a snarland a growl, 2! 
we were using cold steel, pushing pnwards with the tri’c - 
men hanging on to our flanks, heading us and taking us 1 
the rear. Then the men of F company, recruits and :!!. 
sot their teeth and began to act as becomes British soldicr-. 
I emptied my revolvers and took a rifle from 4 boy with 2 
smashed arm. The walls of the Fort frowned over us when 
there was another rush, and I found myself with Marti 
and Smith standing over Aldridge, who was squirminy «3 
the ground, and a knot of Paythans running on our 
bayonets. 

“*Get home!’ said Aldridge, but Martin answered him: 
‘Up yer comes—I used to run like this yere in the rezeu- 
mental sports—come on!’ and he hoisted his Captain o2 
his shoulders : 

“Then we made for the Fort, Smith and I coveriny 
Martin, who raced like a man with deathafter him, We gut 
in all right, but it was one of the narrowest things I've done. 

“In the Fort, Martin went up to Smith. 

“Give us yer ‘and,’ he said. ‘Ye're a bloomin’ well- 
plucked ’un you are, gen’leman ranker or no gen'leman 
ranker. An’ Pm as dry as a lime kiln, an’ we've done the 
*eathen an’ Gord bless the widder over the seas!’ 

“That’s how Smith was made a man in the ranks of a 
line regiment. He is a country squire now, and Martin is 
his gamekeeper. Yes, they palled on afterwards, and 
they’re pals now.” 
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Quite a Family Affair. 


THY widow was about to marry a widower, 
ae wld possession consisted of a family of small 
children. " 

day set apart for the happy event a friend of 

sae prseneive aren met one of the children, a little 
girl of six years, and to sce what se would say he 
aceosted her with: : . 

“ Where are you going, Jenny, all dreased up so fine ? 

«Jin going to a wedding,” she said proudly. 

“ Wiose wedding ? ” wus his next query. 

“Mrs. Noble's,” replied she. ; 

~ And who is Mrs. Noble going to marry?” 

~Why.” said she in an astonished tone, “don't you 
know ¥ She's going to marry us! id 


+4 
All Civilised Races Use Stimulants. 


—— 


Tie desire for stimulants of some kind, and ao 
knowledge of their beneficial action when used in 
moderation, seem to be instinctive in all but the very 
lowest races of mankind. 

At first sight it would seem that the Moslem races 
could form an exception to this rule, hut that is not the 

y° a matter of religious discipline they abstain from 
alcohol, but in coffee and opiuin they have stimulants 
better suited to inhabitants of hot countries than 
aleobol. The same may be enid of the Hindoos, and the 
Iarge numbers of Mongols who take no alcohol. These 
races are in about the third rank of civilisation. 

In the first two ranks, not only is there no race which 
uses no stimulants, but it is a fact that the complexit 
und variety of stimulants used increase directly wit 
the development of the civilisation. 


—___~#$<2——________ 
Sticks as Sea Charts. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WONDERFUL NAVIGATING 
Feats oF NATIVES OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 


THE Marshall Islands, which lie just east of the 
Carolines in the equatorial Pacific, contain the most 
during sailors known. 

are constantly 


ag poteming feats in navigation 
that European sailors feared to venture on long after 
they had the compass, which instrument, by the way, 
the Marshall Islanders reject as useless. 

The archipelago lies in two widely separated groups, 
the Radack and the Ralick chains, and in each chain 
the islands lie for the most part at extensive intervals. 
Yet the native oe conduct voyages all over their own 
archipelago and to the Curolines in one direction and 
the Gilberts in another. 

For this voyage they rely upon charts of their own 
construction, the knowledge having been handed down 
from remote antiquity. These charts are generally 
about a yard square, and are constructed of slender 
sticks tied together. 

At some intersections of the sticke are fastened small 
shells, which stand for the different islands. 

_The pilot posts himself in the bow of the vessel with 
his chart before him. He begins by establishing the 
particular shell corresponding to the island from which 
he is just sailing. 

He sets the course as indicated by one of the sticks 
radiating from that shell in the proper direction. There- 
after he watches the course in the sea with very slight 
be “a the heavenly bodies for the determination of 

recon. 

They uke no secret of their art. They are often at 
great pains to teach it to white men, and wonder that 
no one has yet Leen found capable of grasping it. 

; Their explanation is that each stick on the chart shows 
: € course of a stream in the sca, and that by following 
re streams they can find their way to their destination. 
: hey claim to see these streams with their intersections 
Jnst as shown by the sticks. - 
“ Whatever may be the explanation, it is certain that 
ey Navigate hundreds of miles of empty ocean with 
neither compass nor chronometer, nor other instrument 
Bive a chart of sticks. 

“ - by any accident they go astray they make no 
; pore to continue the voyage, but run at once down 
0 leeward until they make a familiar landfall, often as 

‘to the west as the Carolines, 


———_—__ep<——_______ 


Mcci S1eNce.—Molley: “When Mr. Si 
E —, : a called 
on you last night did alleuse reign P” ae 
jolly: « Yes; in fact, it stormed.” 
——s $e 
“ PENELOPE hates men and she is collecting pipes.” 
a aes angel contendintay ?” on 
No; she says i i 
sucking thet = ite ta ene that many men from 
——- $$ 


“You are the only physici ’ 
: \ y physician of all I’ve consulted 
i ort advised me to go to the Riviera,” said a 


“ The can affo d it, 9, . 
I have,” repli be ds ‘ one ve got more patients than 
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FURNITURE FOR THE 
DEAD. 


Birmincitam being the acknowledged cent:e of the | 
trade in coffin fittings of all descriptions, to Birminy ham | 
P.W. went for the purpose of collecting at the fountain | 
head some reliable information concerning the business 
in these articles, which everybody bas eventually to 
make use cf and of which everybody knows so little. 


As regards the external ornaments for coftins, there is ; 


nothing of special interest in th: manufacture above 
the ordinary 
which it is impossible to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion on paper—save that in the case of most foreign 


usiness for metal-working—a process of | 
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Why You Screw up Your 


Eyelids. 

THE muscles of the crystalline lens in in ordinary eye 
adjust the shape of the lens so as to make the images of 
objects at all distances full on the retina. 

_ Inthe short-sight d eye the perfect imuye is formed 
in front of the retina, and a blurred image cousequently 
on the retina itself. 

On screwing up the eyelids. the crystalline lens is com- 

ressed, and its foc#t leneth is increased so that a clear 
mage falls on the retina. A similar effect can be 
produced by judiciously pressing the eye with two 
fingers, as shurt-s vhted people can easily verify. 

_ Some physiologis's also say that screwing up the eye- 
lids causes the tear-tluid to furm a second (concave) lens 


orders the metal is coloured black instead of being | over the crystalline lens, 2nd so corrects its fault. 


polished, and the designs are naturally of a different 
character to those found on British or American coffin 
furniture. 

The Americans exhibit a distinct appreciation of 
things bright and dainty in matters of this kind; and 
their fondness for silver-ware results in a larger avera; 
expenditure being made by them than is indulged in 
by the British public. The tendency in England 
to-day is to make? 
as more cheerful than bas been customary in the 
past. 


% 
In Doubt About the Bishop. 


THE modern church verger, though by no means so 
intcresting a person as the o!d parish clerk, is still 
sometimes guilty of a stroke of unconscious humour. A 


unezalsa great deal cheeper as well | curate who had previously officiated ata very famous 


London church, where the sexes were divided, the men 
sitting on one side of the aisle, and the women on the 


The morbid dread of seeing anything pertaining to other, once tokl me a very amusing story of their official, 
fun:rals would also uppear to be giving place to a morbid }| The service was jus! about to commence. 


desire to show interest in them. 
The gentleman to whom I am indebted for much of 
my information said that, whereas a few years ago 


The long procession of th» surpliced choir was drawn 
BP ii the vestry, just about to march into the church. 
The vicar was comuencing the words of the vestry 


undertakers were iustructed to briug their goods into a | Prayer, when the official in .estion popped his head 
private house at a time when most of the inmates through the door and remarked: 


were not in a position to witness their entry, the orders 
are now to bring the coffin at such-and-such a time “as 
we sl:ould like to be in when it comes.” 

The average middle-classes seldom bother themselves 
as to the value of the article, but arrange to pay a 
certain sun, and take it for granted that the goods are 
worth the money. 

Not so the poorer clasees. The coffin is taken into the 
house and remains on view for two or three days, being 
critically examined by the friends and acquaintances of 
the deceased, and opinions freely passed as to the quality 
of the workmanship. 

Qocasiona!ly a wealthy person will have his coffin 
built and richly ornamented, and keep it by him on show 
in his house; another will stipulate that, at his death, 
the coffin shall be made from the timber on his estates ; 
while those African chiefs who have adopted the English 
form of burial, send orders to the Birmingham firms for 
coffins constructed of brass. 

It is a curious fact that, although practically aver 
coffin manufactured at the present time is equipped wit 
handles, these appendages are never put to the use for 
which they are Lf as intended in any part of the 
country with the exception of Birmingham and Chester ; 
the strips of cloth or lengths of rope, used to lower the 
box, are passed under it. 

On the interior of the coffins large suuis are frequently 
lavished, and the rich hand-needlework on many of the 
white velvet, silk and satin shrouds is in many cases fit 
to embellish a ball dress. In this direction, us in the 
external ornation of their coffins, the Americaus spend 
more than any other people, the total sum disbursed on 
this kind of thing alone sometimes exceeding £400 for a 
single coffin. ; 

To a large extent shrouds are going out of date in 
this country and are giving place to the “side slips,” 
while winding sheets are supplied only in fulfilment of 
speciul orders. Asa matter of fact, the genuine winding 
sheet—the long strip of material wound round the body 
in the same way as mummies were treated—has seldom 
been used in this country. ; 

It appears that in Scotland shrouds are sold ut linen 
drapers’ shops, and the relatives of tle deceased 
purchase the sort of garment they require, frequently 
trying it on themselves to see how it looks. 

Treland has a weakness for bright colours, and many 
of the interior fittings sent there by English manufac- 
turers are of all calours of the rainbow. In certain 
parts of Surrey, notably around Guildfordand Godalming, 
the folk always use shrouds, and fill up the coffin with 
wadding—a custom which does not appear to obtain in 
any other district of Great Britain. F : 

Another remarkable fact connected with this particn- 
lar business is that in the summer the ielatives of a 


Please, sir, there's a bishop got in ameng the ladiea. 
Shall I have him out 7” 


—————~t——_____ 
Flies by the Billion. 


—— 
THINK OF THIs ON a Hort Day. 


ProFressor Howarp, of the Washington Entomolo- 

gical Bureau, has made a careful computation, and 
eclares that.a single fema'e fly may in one season 
become the ancestress of 4,472,286,103,628,713,559,320 
flies. This estimate supposes that all her progeny and 
descendants, generation after generation, survive and 
enjoy favourable conditions for the propagation of the 
species—which condition of things does not occur in 
nature. 

Such a figure is too vast for us to grasp, and we 
must reduce it to some basis of reckoning. By the very 
accurate weighing of one member of the tribe of window- 

; panes buzzers, the weight was found to be two centi- 

; gramunes; that is, it would take 1,400 flies to make an 

| ounce avoirdupois. Measurement showed that the 
creature was four-tenths of an inch long. 

With the:e figures we can arrive at some interesting 
conelusions. To makea pound, 22,400 flies would be re- 
quired, which means that 50,176,000 of the little pests 
go to the ton. 

Try to imagine a ton of flies! Yet it is not such an 
extraordinary paee A good-sized elephant weighs 
ten tons, yet it would be balanced on the scale by only a 

roportion of the number of flies mentioned by Pro- 
essor Howard. 

Calculation shows that Howard's enormous figure 
would make 8,000,000,000,000 fly-elephants. But the 
remarkable nature of the statement is not fully apparent 
without a little more casy arithmetic. 

To prevent, the evil of overcrowding among elephants, 
it would be necessary to give to each one an average 
space measuring fifteen feet square—that is, 225 square 
feet. It follows, therefore, that 123,000 fly-elephants 
could stand on one square mile of territory. But when 
we look at that figure and compare it with our total 
of 8,900,000,000,000, we ask ourselves how great an area 
would be required to accommodate them all. Nearly 
twice the totul area of the globe would be needed to give 
all those monsters standing room. 


oo Bp 


HE: “I only pay a shilling an hour for this boat.” 

She: “That’s why I like it. It’s a regular bargain 
sail.” 

: ——o> § 


Juura: “Did you say Maggie is trying to get inte 


deceased person invariably ce'ect cool material for | business?” 


clothing the body, while during the winter warm 
material is chosen. , 

This is not done purposely; it is the expression of a 
sub-conscious anxiety for the comfort of the deceased 
person. 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 12. 


Tue prize of £25 goes this weck to 
Mr. JOHN NELSON, 
33 Summer Hill Avenue, 
Newport, Mon., 
whose attempt contained two mistakcs only. 


This com- 


Jennie: “ Yes.” 
“ What kind of business docs sue want to get into?” 
“ Everybody's.” 

—_rto—_- 


“THERE is no doubt that John Bull and Uncle Sam 
are growing very chummy.” 

“Decidedly. I understand they have privately 
apologised to each other for the House of Lords and 
the Senate.” 

~- of - 


SHE: “There are people who use religion as a 
cloak.” 

He: “I know it.” 

“What will they do in the next world, do you 


petitor deeerves the success he has attained, for ho has | think P” 


regularly posted his sheets of coupons for some weeks past. 


“Oh, they won't need any cloak there.” 


Read about the famous cream and black horses, the highest aristocracy of the horse world, in this week’s ATHLETIC RECORD. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 
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REPLIES. 


——— 


448. Is there any Cxample of a Well-known Authoresa | 
Trausmitting hev Talents to her Children? 

In view of the fact that many clever inen have had 
their ghilities traced to inheritance from the mother 
rather than the father, it is singular that romarkubly | 
tow woinen writers have had distinguished off: pring. 
"this is probably to be attributed to the fact that many 
of them have Leen either unmarried ov child.e-3 ; whi'e 
mary women of obviors talent have been hindered by 
family duties from wielding the pen, ard have only 
shone in the children to whom they transmitted their 
yowers. We have, however, the ese of the Troilopes; | 
ihe mother, Frances “rollope. wrete The Widow 
arnaby,” and other novels and miscel'ancous wer's, 
and her tyro sens, Thomas and Anthony, gained fame ia 
the same wey, (honzh to a greater dh aies Another ; 
cesisthatef the Schepenbauers,  dowuna Schopen- 
aver was tbe authoress o1 four-and-twenty novels; hier 
con. Arthur, was the fownder of a system of extreme 
pewimisn: in support of which he wr te many clever 
thoitch loamy works. Mrs. Browni: o's city son is a! 
Gf inevit, Sava Coleridg ’s was a phitologist. | 
Ssamother was a desmatict and novelist of con- 
enetein her diy. 
£479, Where do Pcopte Get Drank by Eaiing Clay? 

Clay-caters cre found in the West Indies, Honduras, 
avd some cf the regions round the Orinoco, 
hoe Necesanily of any particular tribe, for even whites 
have fallen victims to this Gegrading and fatal habit. 
It docs not exactly produce intoxication, Lut rather 
infatuation. 
as twelve years oid, and the cravine, once acjuired 
appears to be irresistible, It has ever been actually 
Getermined what properties tke so-called edible clay 
possesses, but its effects are as undeniable as those 
of alcohol. Victims to the habit will Ke down and 
lick the earth where the clay is found. They suifer 
from chronic dyspepzia and emaciation, and in_ spite 
of the pain and weakness, they cannot do_ without 
the cliy any more than the confirmed drunkard can do 
without his alcohol. In some parts this clay is whitish 
grey. sometimes yellowish-pink. ‘here appears to be 
lime in it and also the remains of minute organisins. It 
in sometimes eaten baked and sometimes raw. A con- 
firm>d clay-cater will take four, five, or even six pounds 
a day. ater is drunk with it, and it seems to give an 
aversion not only to other kinds of food, but also to 
alecholic drinks. As soon a3 this stage is reached the 
habit invariably ends in death. 


4152. Is there an Instance in English Literature of an 
Obscure Poem Containing an Immortal Line? 


Notone, hut many. To take afew examples almost at 
random, we have in Prior's * Henry and Emma,” “ Fine 
by degrees and beautifully less” ; inthe same author's 
“Lady's Looking-glass,” “Be to her faults a_little 
blind, be to her virtues very kind” ; in Young's “ Night 
Thoughts” the oft-quoted I'ne3 “ Man wants but little, 
nor wants that little long,” and “ Procrastination is the 
thief of time ”; an1 in Lee's “ Alexander the Great ” the 
familiar “ When Greeks joincd Greeks, then was the 
tug of war,” which is so invariably misquoted. Dryden, 
in the “ Conquest of Granada,” has “as free as Nature 
first made man, when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran”; and in ‘“Cymon and Iphigenia” gives us 
“ Whistled as he went for want for thought.” Con- 

eve's “ Mourning Bride” contains the well-known 

ine, “ Music has charms to soothe the savage breast.” 
“A follow-feeling makes us wondrous kind ” is from 
Garrick’s “ Prologue on Leaving the Stage”; und the 
familiar and immortal line “ Westward the course of 
Empire takes its way ” is from an insignificant and now- 
forotten poem by Bishop Berkeley. 
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READ YOUR PEARSON'S WEE 


| other foundations of our naticnal pros} 


! covernment, while trade aud commerce have flaurished 


land ignorance of cur rulers. ; 
i colonies ia An rien, which our government lost through | 


} of comuumicetion, and t 


ihe that of doash, the son of Ahaziah, who was caved by 


They are ' 


! Thus Ptolomy Kpiphares began to reign under Roman 
The habit will be contracted cs early , 


, only 


a 


A 


4151. Which Nation Owes Most of its Prosperity to | 


Individuals Rather than to its Government? 
The British nat‘on affords the Lest answer, whether 
it be viewed at home, cr in the greater Britain of its 
colonies and dependencies. Education, railways, the 
tclegraph, iron and e031 mining, and the ma;crity of the 
rerity have leon 
the outeome of individuel effort but little assisted by 


' 


anlespanded through individual entery rise alone, being 
rather oppesed and thwart d by oppressive governnr Lt 
impositions. Even et the height of England's naval great- 
ness the covernnent trained none of its scamen, but atole 
those tra'ned by th» merchantmen. Our rule ia India | 
and o«r Colomal Empire wes built up almost entirely | 
by individial effort. and has again and again dad a hard | 
siruzele forexistenve, owing to the pighead--d obst*nacy | 
Individual effort planted 


| 


mismanagement, and government penal scttlemeuts 
imj cled the efforts of individual sett'ers in Australia | 
for meny years. When we consider cther rations, such 
as Coermany, where nearly all colonica, industrics, means 
i like are under government 
control, the contrast with this country is very striking. 
413% ¥hich is the Earliest Instance of a Child being 
Kiceogaind as a Ming ? 
The eaclicst authenticated instance would appear to | 


1 
} 


his aunt Jehosheba from the musszere ordered by the 

Queen-mether Athalish, when he was one year old. He | 
wes hid’cn in the Vemple for six years unier the 
guardianship of Jebolada the priest before he was made 
luown to tie poeple, and began to reign at seven 
years of age, This was about $:0 B.c. The next instance 
isthat of Ju-iah, who, in 6-41, suecceded his father Amon 
at the age of eight. We know, also, that many of the 
Ptolomies be;ain to reign when they were quite children. 


protection when he was ouly five. ‘This was in 204 b.c., 
‘and he was succeeded by Pto!omy Philometer, who was 
six. The first case inovr own history was Edward 
the Martyr, who suecceded his father, Edgar the 
Peaceful, in 975, when he was twelve years old. Ethel- 
j ved the Unready became king when he was ten, and 
William the Conqueror was proclaimed Duke of Nor- 
| mandy at eight. 
| 4154. Has Tea-Drinking ever been Illegal in England ? 
It would not Le quite correct to say that it was ever 
' actually illegal, but serious attempts were made to stop 
‘its consumption by prehibitive duties and popular 
| prejudice. It appears to have been first publicly sold in 
England as a decoction at Garraway’s coffee-house, in 
i Exchange Alley. A duty of cighteenpence per gallon 
waz then put on the decoction, and this was subsequently 
chanced for one of 5s. a pound on the leaf, Its qualities 
were little known, and agitations were attempted with 
‘ the object of getting its consumption made illegal. Tho 
| practice of tea-drinking, however, spread rapidly, 
| especially among ladies, but popular prejudice was still 
very strong against it, and to ask for a cup of tea after 
dinner instead of wine, was to incur the suspicion of 
being «ddicted to an unhealthy and degrading habit. 


4155. Who may be Most Justly Styled the Prototype 
of the Modern Professional Agitator? 

Cleon, the Athenian. Soon after the death of Pericles, 
a new class of politicians, the Demugogues, appeared in 
Athens. Of this class, Cleon, the featherseller, was the 
most remarkable. He belonged by birth to the people, 
and abandoned his trade to take up the more lucrative 
one of politics. Between 428 and 422 B.c. he had great 
political influence with tho Athenian democracy. He 
was a man of considerable ability and a powerful speaker, 
though coarse and rough in his language and manner. 
The oligarchal Een and the rich he denounced in 
unmeasured terms. The people he fluttered. To judge 
of his character is not easy, for our knowledge of it 
is derived almost entirely from two of his personal 
enemies, Thucydides and Aristophanes. These repre- 
sent him as an unscrupulous knave, who enriched 
himself by taking bribes, and stopped at no calumny 


AND SIGN THE INSURANCE 
LY COUPON. . 


i telegraph line in America was at wo. k. 
| Washington and Baltimore. 


| Louis XIII. of France. 


\ lack of power to stand alone, even as gold wil! het 


| 


WEEK ENDING 
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in his endeavours to injure his opyonents. It ix + 
jrobible that, like many prefessional agitators 
modern times, he was more houe-t than his oppone 
believed, thovgh by no means so distnterentth tess 
hims<li pretended. Aristyphanes wes his most hit... 
cnemy, and satiri-cd him uumoreifwly in some of |: 
comedies, espevinlly in The Heights. In this: 
Aristophanes introduced a character intended to 1: 
sent Ulron, and when he could find no actor hold ex * 
to take the part, acted it himself, 


| 4158. Where were the Fizst Public Telegraph Lines ict 


The first telegraph line that waz workcl 


' commercial purposes and as a pubic Eve was set op 


the Great Western Railway to work the fivewire ¢ 
sraph of Wheatstone and Croke. The line fit ry: 
between West Drayton and Slough in 1533. it + 
prolonged to London, and the country tradesmen 
to send messages ind orders over it at the rate rf 
shillinga message. It is noteworthy that this line v ,, 
the first one instrtimental in preventing the esen; oc. : 
criminal from justice. The Quaker, Sawell, was ace c- 
by its means in 1815. Prior to this, Wheatston. .. 
Cooke l:ad communicated with eachotherbetween EF 
and Camden Town over a telegraph line, bat i! 
only an exper:ment. Jn I83u Morse, in Ame icn, 
demonsir.ted the pcss bility of electric communic.:) 5, 
but it was not until May, IS4&4, thet the first . 
Tt ran’ 
The first public 
company, the Electric Interintional Co., bot 
and Wheatstone’s patents, and bezan to in 
along the railways. This company. with other. 
had absorbed, was bought by the State ut x eo-t oy 
ten millions. In 1$14, Wheatstone compleied Li, 
for a submurize telecraph, ynd the first under-s.. 
between Dover and Calais was working in 1-01. 
years later the first Athtie cable was laid. 
4159. What is the Rest Historical Comparison tciwe.n 
Iron and Gold? 

Taking iron as synonymous with infleni ire 
firmness, and go’d for want of stability, we wow i: 
this connection compare Cardinal Richeii#. 0: 
Louis XU. was aut 
weak monarch, and the clue to his weakness ly 


ue 


re oe 
ony 


Maul 
if unalloyed. His inclinations were frivolous. an] i.- 
showed little liking for the cares of Stats, and plere: 
but a subordinate part in the conduct of 1. 
and foreign affairs, but it is trne thet 
realised that the policy of Richelien tend i 
i the greatness of his kingdom. Hence Richelie:. 1 


fe 


' 


| his iron will, worked on them about as he pleased. W. , 
this pliable monarch we contrast the iron-hearted. i 


willed, unbending Richelieu who ruled France. Us: 
his hand the King was effaced, and in pursuit ©: .. 
olicy of establishing the absolute power of the thr. - 
he coerced all parties in France, stamped down <.- 
elemeuts of freedom and constitutional life, brok-- 
ower of the Huguenots; and such was the feriiiity 
lis resources that, though he lived for eighte:n vi .:+ 
inthe midst of conspiracies against his power, sd ey” 
against his life, he thwarted them constantly to the 1 
4160. Which is the Largest Coin in Use at Present? 

The largest gold coin now in circulation is th ..! 
ingot, or “ loof,” of Anam, a French Coteny in Exctes 
Asia. Itisa flat round gold piece, and on it is 
in Indian ink its value, which is about £55, This + 
sized coin to this valuable but extremely awkwarl oo. 
is the “obang” of Japan, which weighs rather m 
than two ounces and ao half, and is worth xhit 
£10 16s. 10d. ‘This is followed closely Li the “ be 
of Ashantee, representing £10 13s. 4d. The Calif 
fifty-dollar piece, octagonal in shape, is worth £1 ~s. #1. 
and after it comes the old cobang, of Japan. v °° 
£6 17s. 9d. Tho heaviest silver coin in the world = 
elongs to Anam, where the silver ingot is worth €34 - 
and is fully as cumbersome as the -. ingot, +." 
comes the Dena of Tuscany (which legally is ov o 
circulation, but as a matter of fact, is still cure... 
worth 6s. 8d., followed by the Chinese tael, nowius..¥ 
equal to 6s. 6d., the Austrian Double Vereins Tusie’. 
worth 6s., and the Dinh-bac, of Anam, of the same+..? 


Why Spend a Week-end in England 
When you can go to 


PARIS for 22 12s. 6d. 
Or BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for - £2 Os. 0d. 


Tur erent enccess of onr tripa to Paria thronghout the summer months of 
last yor bas led us tocnter into arrangements with Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son to repeat the scheme dusing tho present summer. 

. Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Victoria, travel- 
ling rid Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers will arrive there on 
Saturday morning. 

Breakfrat, dinner, and bed will be provided on Saturday and Sund 
breakfast ond dinner on Monday, visitors returning Monday ene ana 
arriving in London on Tuesday morning. 


All applications for tickets muet be made to thi 
date Sor which they are required, and inclosing the io tin aileei ote Fig 
ers. 


Sprciat arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son 
for another attractive tour for readers of P.W. This tour will occupy three 
days, Starting from London (eay) on Friday night, the tourists will travel 
by Harwich and Antwerp to Brussels. From here an excursion will be made 
to the scene of the Battle of Waterloo. 

All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stating the date for 
ehich they are required, and inclosing £2 in postal orders. 

The above figures are for third clase only. Pull particulars on the sudject 

ean be ad from thts office, 


QUESTIONS. 

4181. Which was tho most unnecessary war on record ? 

4182. What is the origin of the hour, minute, and second ? 

4183. Can tho attendance of the members of the British 
Legis'ature be legally enforced ? 
, 4184. Which country at one coup effected the greatest alteration 
in its frontiers ? 

cas Is there any apparent reason why flowors should vary in 
colour ? 

4186, Whose career might be moat correctly described as “a 
ara! anda merry one ’’P 

. Is it tras that the range of a i ter i 

renter than ia hot ge cannon is greater in cold 

4188. Which period of history has produced the most unique 
great men? 
‘ am. Where are the most remarkable sand-drifts to be 
‘oun 


4190. Which two existing types of civilised men differ most 
from each other? 


eae ieis CONDITIONS. 
e sha glad to receive fro: di estions 
anked here. Each reply must Dear the poate shen ele ge Pind We shall 


print the best reply Pe each question, and shall pay at the rate of two guineas 
colnmn for all matter printed, same ler may send replies to 
number of queries, whet his own or not. Envelo should’be ‘markes 
the top left-hand corner, and answers to the in 
iseue of the paper must reach us by first on the of the werk 
following poe fe Which: the per is dat Payment will only be made 
replies plished. on w! replies are given 
whero ble, Half.a-crown will mesti 
Faceived which ia considered worthy of tngestica eon 20F every anestion 
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T) [Accident and. 
Gory Tella | 


Guarantee ; 


Corporation Ltd. 


Authorised Capital- - - - - £1,000,000 

Subscribed Capital - - - - - £420,870 

Reserve Fund, Dec. 31, 1897 - - £327,477 
The “COMBINED” Policy of the Ooean Acct- 


dent Corporation insures ACCIDENTS 
IOUS DISEASES, is WOBLD- 


Eee eee tia'an ANRUITY, PROSPECTUS. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Workmen's Compensation and 


yere’ Liability lasuraace. 


lasurance, Emplo 
Sickness indemnity (Third Party) lasuraace, 


Sickness Insurance. 
Mortgage Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: BR. J. PAULL. 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, £.0, qenerat aanager and 3-2"-tart 


An eligible bachelor wants a wife. In this week’s HOME NOTES he tells how it ts that he has never found: ome. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 27, 1898, 


WHAT THE AMERIGANS 
DRINK. 


Tury Have 6,000 Branps or INTOXICANTS, 


TENE are more kinds of intoxicating liquors sold in 
the United States than there are in any other country 
ou the face of the world. 

“emperance eople will throw up their hands in 
1 gror ab this bald, but authenticated statement, and 
vi be inclined to argue that the Americans are, 
tieiefore, the most intemperate prople on the earth. 
"his, however, is fur from being the case. 

Wlen considering the subject it must Le remembered 
that Americais an extraordinarily cosmopolitan country. 
Yeople from all nations and all kindreds flock to the 
Tand of Freedom. These people bring their drinks 
vith them. 

It is on this account that the United States can boast 
tie most unique collection of foreign stimulants ever 
lnought together. It is calculated that there are no 
‘vor than 6,000 different brands of legally recognised 
ieoxigants. 

‘these are the official figures, and may be taken as 


iy every American city of importance the various 
recesses of brewing, fermenting, and distilling. practised 
vy the nations cf (he world, may be seen from the begin- 
isto the end by the sightsesy or student. A euricus 
tae has rpruncg up, in addition to this, through the 
cnommons Anpur tation of foreign drinks. 

vpricing merchants buy up large quantities of 
evirse, Hery drinks from abroad at very cheap rates. 

Tee they add to, swecten, aud generally improve, 
vet! finally, the most delicately flavoured, palatable 
x Tmzgivable is turned out. In this way various 
jowits are transformed into four star brandy; the thin- 
et Californian vintage into a world-famous moselle. 
't.is is sold, as will readily be believed, at an immense 
vvofit. 

: It is calevlated that the business done in this line 
he.veen Germany and America exceeds, annually, 
£199,900. 

All peoples of the world, then, potr their drinks into 
the United States. From Mexico, the next-door 
neighbour, come pulque and mescal. Pulque isa curious 
drink, © swectish-sour beer made from a cactus, and 
resembling milk and water in appearance. Tostrancers, 
both the smell and taste are horrible. The Mexicans 
say that it must be taken twenty times before it is 
cepreclsted, and then one becomes delighted with the 

avour. 

Mescal is distilled from pulque, and is horrible and 
corrosive, but among Indians and half-breeds is 
very popular. 

innumerable intoxicants, in various stages of 1e- 
pulsiveness, come from Central and South America. Of 
these, a sugar-cane rum, known as easasha, is repre- 
sentative. ‘Large quantities are made illicitly by negro 
farm hands and retailed at ridiculous prices. A Porto 
Rico, Jamaica and Brazil, for instance, a large glassful 
may be obtained anywhere for about a half-penny. 

Very different, however, from such concoctions as 
this are the delicious drinks that are made in the Latin- 
American countries from the innumerable leaves, and 
barks, and flowers and fruits of the {ropics. For a 
foundation they have the banana, sineagela, ins: lemon, 
orzpge, chocolate, tonka ,mango, guava, capodilla, 
sissafra, cocoanut, date, tamarind, fig, and a hundred 
other luscious fruits, Few Englishmen can have any 
idea of the delicately-flavoured, deliciously-refreshing 
drinks that are thus produced. As an example, there is 
larangina, an orange-peel gin. This is a thin, yellowish- 

veen distillate, with an aromatic bouquet and a pleasant, 

ut strong taste of orange. 

Drinks of every description are imported from Europe 
into Awmcrica, 

From Scandinavia comes a red carraway liquor, 
Norwegian beer, Swedish punch, and Danish corn 
whisky, Swedish punch is very good. It is a mild, 
Fweet mixture of arrack, lemon and orange, and other 
flavours, and has been a popular drink of the Scandi- 
navians for two centuries. 

Of Danish whisky the less said the better. 

From Russia comes Vodka. 

Hungary, in addition, of course, to its exquisite wines 
sexds a curious concoction known as slivovitsh, or 
Magyar plum brandy. This is a well-known tipple, and 
Contains an appreciable quantity of prussic acid 

Asia Minor is a steady customer with the Customs 
House, although it deals almost exclusively with 
Children of Israel. For the Jew, no matter how poor, 
must have the wines and liquors of the Holy Land, and 
pol alipee to pay for them regardless of price or 
_ An immense array of curious stimulants is imported 
into the United States from China, Japan, and -neigh- 
ouring countries, The strong drinks are numberless ; 
arrack, sagi, sam, sui, ung-ka-peh, bak-no-ma-shalo, and 
Others wit} equally extraordinary names, 

When these drinks have passed the Custom House, 
eee are left in the appraiser's office, and in the 

ratory of the government's chemist. They then 
Pints on to the various people in the States from whose 
ae they are manufactured. 

t may be added that the variety and quantity of 

intoxicants increase year by year. 


Britons never tire of 
subject. 
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Woinan’s Weapon. 
“WHat is a woman's weapon?” 
Tasked a charming girl; 
She dropped her lashes shyly 
And stroked a vagrant curl; 
Then cousciously she murmured— 
This rosebud newly out— 
“Lhave a strong su‘picion 
Her wenj:on is a pout.” 


“What is a woman's weapon?” 
Tasked a lover true. 

He turned Lim to a maiden 
With eyes of heavenly blue. 

Her velvet lips were parted, 
Al! innocent of guile, 

And eagwr'ly he answered : 
* Her weagon is a smile.” 


“What is a wonian's weapon 2?” 
Tasked 2 peet then, 

With sudden inspiration 
He seized upen a pen. 

“Oh, I could name a thousend,” 
He cried ia accents clear ; 

“But women's surest weapon, 
Terant yor, is a tear.” 


ee 


Stealing Lead Men’s Boots. 

Denine the war in the Crimea the men in the allied 
arnry were often heard speculating on the eve of a 
conflict upon the probability of obtaining certain 
articles of clothing, of which they stcod in need, from 
the bodies of the Russians they exp-cted to slay. They 
never seemed to take into consideration their own 
chances of lbcing knocked over and stripped by the 
Russians. 

The cool and systematic manner in which they pro- 
vided themselves with foot gear is worthy of note. 
When a French or English soldier on the lookout for 
“unconsidered trifles"’ after a battle descried on the 
field a coryse cf un enemy whese boots seemed likely to 
suit him, down he lay on his back, and putting his 
soles against those of the dead man ascertained by that 
mode of measurement whether the articles were near 
enough to a fit to be worth the trouble of removal. 


——— fe 
The Young Diplomat. 


Boy: “ Ma wants——” 

Mr. Ballad: “Yes, I know; she wants to Lorrow my 
lawn-mower. You teil her she can't have it.” 

Boy: “Ste don't want your lawn-mower; she wants 
to know is 

Mr. Ballad: “Oh, she wants to know if I'll lend her 
my garden rake again, does sheP Well, you tell her I 
say no, young man!” 

Boy: “Ma don’t want any of your o!d tools; she's 
got pony of her own. She wants to know if you'll be 
kind enough to lend her that book of poems that you 
wrote and just had printed.” 

Mr. Ballad ; “Poems? Why, certuinly, with plea- 
sure! Tell her she honours me with the request.” 

Boy: “She'll be glad to read ’em. She says your 
‘Charge at Dargui’ has made a great hit, and your 
‘ Advance, Kitchener!’ is the talk of the town.” 

Mr, Ballad: “Indecd! Tell your ma to keep the book 
as long as she wants it. Can I do.anything more for 
you, my little man? ” 

Boy: “ Yes, come to think of it, pa says I might as 
well get your lawn-mower while I was over here, if you’d 
let me have it.” 

Mr. Ballad: “ Why, of course, he’s welcome to the 
use of it at any time.” 

Boy: “ Aw’ te wants to horrow your rake and garden 
hose, so’s he can have the Leds raked and the lawn 
sprinkled.” 

Mr. Ballad: “ Very well, you’ll find them in the tool- 
house. Tell him to come and get ’em any time withort 
asking. He's just as welcome to use them as can be. 
Youw’re a bright, manly little chap, and here's a shilling 
to spend on sweets.” 


eet f 


Jack Spratt liked a guinea hat, 
But his wife chose one for ten; 

They couldn't agree, so Mrs. Spratt she 
Went home to her mother again. 


—+ § >——_-. 


Tue Retort Surprisina.—Teacher (showing off his 

upils): “ Now, Johnny, tell us how the earth is 
Bivided.” . 

Johnny (vivaciously): “ By earthquakes, sir.” 


a ce 


FatHer: “ Always keep the company of those who 
are better than yourself.” 

Son: “ But suppose that kind of company has the 
same end in view, where am I going to come out P” 


CRICKETERS WITH MUCH 
FAITH. 


Some Atways Pray mn A Certain Cap; o1fins 
Cargy THE PuotTocrarnus or Bic Piayens. 


Oxr of the most widespread superstitions anicne 
cricketors isa belicf in the efficacy cf some partiemar 
cap. Visitors to the Oval are all fymiliar with Kobhy 
Abel's faded chocolate cap. Its precise age it would he 
difficult to evess; all that is known for certain is that 
“since then he hasworn no other,” butthe particulur dete 
of the then" is lost in antiquity. Bobby Abel would 
no mere dreant of chonsing that venerable piece of 
head-gour than he would think of batting with his 
umbrella, and there ave hundreds of other evicketers 
like Linn. 

No.one remembers having ever scen W. G. Grace 
play in anything but an M.C.C. cap; for years Mr. 
Stoddart invariably decorated his head. no matter what 
the match was. in a Free Forester’s eap; and the two 
Palairets and Mr. Ernest Smith are stil! faithful to the 
head-dress of the Harlequins. 

Alone of first-class cricketers, 8. M. J. Woods pins 
his faith to no particular cap; any luck there’s goiny 
“Sammy ” believes he gets by going bareheaded. 

A very cor:mon belief among cricketers is that there 
is some hidden virtue in the bet, or even in the clove or 
pads belonging to a man who has mad» a big score. 
When A. E. Stoddart returned from Australia in 1885, 
for the first half-dozen wecks of the season he was dend 
ont of luck or dead out of form. Play where he would 
or how he would, runs would not come. W. G. Grace at 
the saine time was going great guns, and making 
runs at the rate of about two hundred and fifty a week. 

In a moment of inspiration Stoddart applied to 
W. G. for something to change hisluck. The champion 
pondcred on the matter, and finally came to the con- 
elusion that a bat would about meet the case, and then 
and there presented Stoddart with one of his seisoned 
century makers. 

The effect was instantaneous. Armed with his 
charmed gift Stoddart immediately made one hundred 
and fifty against Somerset, and having once recovered 
his luck kept it till the end of the season. 

There is always a kecnness among the players ina 
big match to obtain possession of the all at the finish of 
the game, At the end of the eensational test match in 
Australia, in 1595, when England won an unexpected 
victory by six wickets, the whole of the twenty-two 
players made a scramble for the ball. McKibbin finally 
got it, but he risked his luck and generously presented 
it to Stoddart; and Peel, not to be outdone, gave the 
bat with which he had made the winning hit to Turner 
—possibly with the idea of consoling him for the defeat 
of his countrymen. 

Young cricketers, and especially young ’Varsity men, 
have a curicus idea that there is no Letter safeguard 
against bad luck than to carry the photo of some great 
cricketer. Before the Oxford esi Cambridge match 
W. G. Grace is generally applied to for a photo of 
his big, burly self by some youthful “ Blue,” who feels 
sure of avoiding catastrophes if he carries the Cham- 
pion’s likeness in his pccket. Any player who 
particularly distinguishes himself in the Varsity match 
may always count with bap! on receiving for twenty 
years afterwards a request for his photo just before the 

Jniversities meet at Lords. 

Most of these superstitions are, of course, purely 
fanciful, but cricket produces so many undoubted 
coincidences, that there's a certain amount of excuse 
for the players being superstitious. 

For some reason or other, as is well known, W. G. 
Grace invariably distinguishes himself in the Gentle- 
men v. Players’ contests. No matter how he may be 
going before or after, in those particular matches he is 
always inform. The Players may be strong, and the 
Gentlemen weak, the match may be played at Lords, 
the Oval, Scarborough, or Hastings, it is all the same 
to W. G. 

He made his first century in these matches in 
1868, and he has made fifteen jRe since. In fact, 


so thoroughly is “Gentlemen }. Players” identified 
with a big score from Grace, that someone suggested 
that to make certain of beating the Australians all we 
had to do was to change the title of the test matches 
from “England v. Australia” to “Gentlemen v. 
Players,” and Grace would do the rest. 

Sussex cricket supplies some curious coincidences. 
Only five batsmen have succeeded in scoring a century 
in their first county match, and three of these five 
centuries have been made for or against Sussex. In his 
first match for Sussex “ Ranji” made 150 ngainst the 
M.C.C.; it was against Sussex that A. C. Maclaren 
made a century the first time he played for Lancashire ; 
and the third case is that of Marlow, who, on the occa- 
sion of his first appearance for Sussex, scored 144. 

It has often been noticed how certain bowlers exercise 
a spell, apparently, over certain batsmen and vice verad, 
Abel, for example, has been got out more frequently by 
Pougher than by any bowler in England. George 
Giffen has never been able to play Richardson, and the 
reason given by the Australians for omitting Lyons from 
their last team was that he always lost his wicket to Peel. 

J.T. Hearne is rightly regarded as one of the finest 
bowlers in the country, but he can't apparently bowl to 
C. B. , who has already scored three centuries off 
his bowling this season. 


treading stories of the Indian Mutiny. SHORT STORIES is publishing a series of absolutely true tales on this 
e facts are fresh to coerene cmon those whe were the chief actors, or those who have heard them from word of mouth. 
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‘448, Is there any Example of a Well-known Authoresa 
‘Transmitting her Talents to her Children? 

In view of the fact that many clever men have bad 
their sbilities traced to inheritance from the mother 
rather than the father, it is singular that romarkubly 
few women writers have had distinguished off: pring. 
Chis is probably to be attributed to the fact Chat mruiy 
of tiem have Leen either unmarried or child.e-s ; whi'e 
macy women of obviors talent have been hindered hy 


family duties from wilding the pen, ard have only 


shone in the children to whom they transmitted their | 
powers. We have, however, the evs vf the Troilopes; ! 
ihe mother, Frances Prollope, wrote “The Widow 
Barnaby,” and other novels and amisccl'anecous wer's, 
and her to sone, Thomas and Anthouy, gained fame in 
the same wy, though to a greater degies Another 

resis thatof the Schepeubauers. domma Schopen- - 
or wns the authoress o1 four-and-twenly novels; hicr 
con, Arthur, was the founder of a system ef extreme | 
yeosimism: in suppert of which he wr te many clever 
thou sloomy works. Mrs. Bro-wni: Jsamy con is a 
silitor eg inerit, Sara Colerid’s was a philologist. 
Ghopiden'’s mother was a drematict saad novelist of con- 
bi Ven * 


Mocble mete in her day. 
£479. Where do Pcopte Get Drunk by Eeting Clay ? 
Clay-aters ere found in the West Indies, Hendnuruis, 
ard :oime cf the regions round the Orinoco, 
hoe Me asatily of any particular tribe, for even whites 
hase fallen victims to this degrading and fatal habit. 
It eves not exactly produce dntoxicstion, but rather 
infatuation, 
as twelve years oid. and the cravin-; once acyuired 


appears to be irresistible. It has never been actually | 


Getermined what propertics the so-called edible clay 
possesses, but its effects are as undeniable as those 
of alcohol. Victims to the habit will lie down and 
lick the euth where the clay is found. 
from chronic dyspepsia and emaciation, and in_ spite 
of the pain and weakness, they cannot do without 
the clay any more than the confirmed drimkard can do 
without his alcohol. In some parts this clay is whitish 
grey. sometimes yellowish-pink. ‘here appears to be 
lime in it and also the remains of minute organisms. It 
in sometimes eaten baked and sometimes raw. A con- 
firmod clay-cater will take four, five, or even six pounds 
a day. 
aversion not only to other kinds of food, but also to 
alecholic drinks, As soon a3 this stage is reached the 
habit invariably ends in death. 


4152. Is there an Instance in English Literature of an. 
Obscure Poem Containing an Immortal Line? 


Notone, but many. To take a few examples almost at 
random, we have in Prior's * Henry and Emma,” “ Fine 
by degrees and beautifully less” ; inthe same author's 
“Lady's Looking-glass,” “Be to her faults a little 
blind, be to her virtues very kind” ; in Young's “ Night 
Thoughts ” the oft-quoted I'nes “ Man wants but little, 
nor wants that little long,” and “ Procrastination is the 
thief of time ” ; an1 in Lee's “ Alexander ihe Greit” the 
familiar “ When Greeks joincd Greeks, then was the 
tug of war,” which is so invariably misquoted. Dryden, 
in the “ Conquest of Granada,” has “as free as Nature 
first made man, when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran”; and in “Cymon and Iphigenia” gives us 
“ Whistled as he went for want for thought.” Con- 

eve's “ Mourning Bride” contains the well-known 

ine, “ Music has charms to soothe the savage breast.” 
“A follow-feeling makes us wondrous kind ” is from 
Garrick’s “ Prologue on Leaving the Stage”; and the 
familiar and immortal line “ Westward the course of 
Empire takes its way ” is from an insignificant and now- 
forzotten poem by Bishop Berkeley. 
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| covernment, while trade aud commerce have flourished 
| and expanded throngh individual enter} rsealene, being 


| by izdividsal effort, and bas again and again had a bard | 


; colonies ia Amrica, which our government lost through 


of communication, aud t 


They are } 


The habit will be contracted os early | 


They suffer | 


ater is drunk with it, and it scems to give an | 


on gree CT 


4451. Which Nation Owes Most of its Prosperity to | 
Individuals Rather than to its Governr-ent? 

The British nation affords the best answer, whether 
it be viewed at heme, cr in the greatcr Britain of its 
colonies and deperdencies. Education, railways, the 
telegraph, iron and eo] inining, and the majcrity of the 
ether foundations of our national prosperity have leon 
the outeome of individual cifort but little assisted by 


rather oppesed and thwart d hy oppressive governm ut 
impositions. Even utthe height of Englind’s naval sreat- 
ness the covernnwnt traincd none ofits scamen, but atole 
those tra'ned by ths merchantmen., Our rule ia India 
and ocr Colonial Empire wes built up almost entirety 


siruvele forexistence, owins to the pighead-d lst acy 
and ignorance of cur rulers, Individual elfort plainted 


wismanacement, and covemnment penal settlements 
im) cded the efforts of individual setters in Australia 
for memny years. When we consider cther rations, such 
ar Cermany, where nearly all colonics, industries, means 

be like are uncer government 
control, the contrast with this country is very striking. 
£132. Which is the Earliest Instance of a Child being 

Reeosaized as a King ? 

The eacdicst authenticate inztance would appear to : 
Le that of Joash, the son of Abazinh, who was saved by 
his aunt Jchosheba from the muesuere ordered by the 
Queen-mether Athaliah, when he was one year old. He 
wes hid’cn in the Tomp!e for six years unter the 
aship of Jeboisda the priest before he was made 
huown to tie peepl, and began to reign at seven 
‘ears of age. This was sbout $:0 n.c, The next instance 
isthat of du-iah, who, in G41, sueeceded his father Amon 
at the age of eight. We know, also, that many of the | 
Ptolomies bean to reiga when they were quite children, 
» Thus Ptolomy Epiphares began to reign under Roman 
protection wea be was ouly tive. ‘This was in 204 B.c., 
and he was sneceeded by Pto!omy Philometer, who was 
only six. The first ease inour own history was Edward 
the Martyr, who suecceded his father, Edgar the 
Peaceful, in 975, when he was twelve years old. Ethel- | 
(ved the Unready became king when he was ten, and 
William the Conqueror was proclaiined Duke of Nor- 
mandy at eight. 

4154, Has Tea-Drinking ever been Illegal in England ? 

It would not Le quite correct to say that it was ever 
actually illegal, but serious attempts were made to stop 
its consumption by prehibitive duties and popular 
prejudice. It appears to have been first publicly sold in 
England as a decoction at Garraway’s coffee-house, in 
Exchange Alley. A duty of cighteenpence per gallon 
was then put on the decoction, and this was subsequently 
chanced for one of 5s. a pound onthe leaf. Its qualities 


t 
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} commercial 


' company, the Electric Interantional Co., lous 


were little known, and agitations were attempted with 
the object of getting its consumption made illegal. Tho 
practice of tea-drinking, however, spread rapidly, 
especially among ladies, but popular prejudice was still 
very strong ayainst it, and to a for a cup of tea after 
dinner instead of wine, was to incur the suspicion of 
being zeddicted to an unhealthy and degrading habit. 


5185. Who may be Most Justly Styled the Prototype 
of the Modern Professional Agitator? 

Clcon, the Athenian. Soon after the death of Pericles, 
a new class of politicians, the Demugogues, appeared in 
Athens. Of this class, Cleon, the featherseller, was the 
most remarkable. He belonged by birth to the people, 
and abandoned his trade to take up the more lucrative 
one of politics. Between 428 and 422 B.c. he had great 
political influence with the Athenian democracy. He 
was a man of considerable ability and a powerful speaker, 
though coarse and rough in his language and manner. 
The oligarchal party and the rich he denounced in 
unmeasured terms. The people he fluttered. To judge 
of lis character is not easy, for our knowledge of it 
is derived almost entirely from two of his personal 
enemies, Thucydides and Aristophanes. These repre- 
sent him as an unscrupulous knave, who enriched 
himself by taking bribes, and stopped at no calumny 


—— 
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in his endeavours to injure his opponents. It is 
probable that, like many prefessional agitators 


y 


' modern times, he was more hone-t than his oppone 


believed, thovgh by no means so disinterested ::5 | 
himslf pretended. Aristophanes was his most 1:1... 


| cnemy, and satiriced him uumercifully in some of |: 


comedies, espevially in The Heights, In this 3! 
Aristophanes introduced a character intended to 1° 
sent Clon, and when he could find no actor hollen | 
to take the part, acted it himself, 

4158. Where were the First Public Telegraph Lines 2c¢- -- 
The first telegraph line that was worked 
purposes and as a public ine was set wp 
the Great Western Railway to work the five-wir. ¢°. 
sraph of Wheatstone and Ccoke. The line frt yr. 

between West Drayton and Slough in 1533. It 
prolonged to London, and_the conutry tradesmen 

to send messages und orders over it at the rate if 
shillinga message. It is noteworthy that tls tno vo. 
the first one instrnmental in preventing the esenj co. : 
criminal from justice. he Quaker, Sawell, was acces 
by ité means in 1815. Prior to this, Wheatstom. .: 
Cooke had communicated with each otherbetween 
und Camden Town over a telegraph tine, bat ili. - 
only an exper:ment. Jn 183d  Merse, in America, 
demonsir.ted the pcss‘bility of electric commune © 


ges 


7 
L 


; but it was not until May, ISM, that tho first 
‘ telegraph line in America was at wo.k. 


Tt ran’ 


The first public t 7: 


‘ 


Washington and Baltimore. 


and Wheatstone’s patents, and becan to iui 
along the railways. This company, with other. v! 
had absorbed, was bought by the State ut a eo-t 4 
ten millions. In 1${1!, Wheatstoue completed Uh.) 
for a submarine telecraph, and the first wreder-s-: 
between Dover and Calais was working in 1:0]. 
years later the first Athutic cable was fad. 

4159, What is the Rest Historical Comparison tc.ve.n 

Iron and Gold ? 

Taking iron as synonymous with inflexiiice ¢ 
firmness, and go!d for want of stability, we voy i: 
this connection compare Cardinal Richeiie. wi” 
Louis XIII. of France. Louis XILI. was anotvcions'y 
weak monarch, and the clue to his weakness ly inh - 
lack of power to stand ulone, even as gould wil! net ve: 
if unalloyed. His inclinations were frivolous. unl i> 
showed littleliking ior the cares of State, ant pliye: 
but a subordinate part in the conduct of 1. 
and foreign affairs, but it is tre thet: 
realised that the pe of Richelien tend i ty 
the greatness of his kingdom. Hence Richelivs : 
his iron will, worked on them about as he pleased. Wo". 
this pliable monarch we contrast the iron-heartol. i 
willed, unbending Richelien who ruled France. Uns: 
his hand the King was effaced, and in pursuit»: 
pole of establishing the absolut: power of the tars: 

re coerced all parties in France, stamped down s : 
elements of freedom and constitutional life, broke to: 
ower of the Huguenots; and such was the feriiity 
Bis resources that, though he lived for eightesn vw «> 
in the midst of conspiracies against his power, «dy 
against his life, he thwarted them constantly to th: “+1 
4160. Which is the Largest Coin in Use at Present ? 

The largest gold coin now in circulation is the... 
ingot, or “ loof,” of Anam, a French Coteny in Eu::- 
Asia. Itisa flat round gold piece, and on it is 
in Indian ink its value, which is about £55. Tio 
sized coin to this valuable but extremely awkwarl «= 
is the “obang” of Japan, which weighs rather 1° 
than two ounces and a half, and is worth sort 
£10 16s.10d. This is followed closely w the “ ber. 
of Ashantee, representing £10 13s. 4d. ‘The Califurais: 
fifty-dollar piece, octagonal in shape, is worth £10) ~s. 
and after it comes the old cobang, of Japan, v © 
£6 178. 9d. The heaviest silver coin in the world #'-: 
belongs to Anam, where the silver ingot is worth t+ - 
and is fully as cumbersome as the gold ingot. +." 
comes the Dena of Tuscany (which Feoally is uit 
circulation, but as a matter of fact, is still cu 
worth 6s. 8d., followed by the Chinese tael, nom:ui..) 
equal to 6s. 6d., the Austrian Double Vereins ‘fiiie*. 
worth 6s., andthe Dinh-bac, of Anam, of the same \.."? 
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Why Spend a Week-end in England 
When you can go to 


PARIS for 22 12s. 6d. 
Or BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for - £2 Os. 0d. 


Tur creat success of our tripa to Paria throughout the sammer months of 
Inet viar bas Iced us to cntcr into arrangements with Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son to repent the scheme dusing tho present summer. 

Leavy ing London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Victoria, travel- 


ling rié¢ Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers will arrive there on 
y morning. 


Breakfcat, dinner, and hed will be on Sat 
breakfast and dinner on Monday, meee ortoindg *f 
arriving in London on Tuetday morning. 


All applications Jor tickets muet be made to this if 
sais Sor which they are required, and inclosing the Presid en Bry Hig an 
ers. 


and Sunday, and 
onday night, and 


Sprcrat arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son 
for another attractive tour for readers-of P.W. This tour will occupy three 
Gays. Starting from London (say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel 
by Harwich and Antwerp to Brussels. From here an excursion will be made 
to the scene of the Battle of Waterloo. 

All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stating the date for 
which they ave required, and inclosing £2 in postal orders. 

The above figures are for third class only. Pull particulars on the subject 

an be had from this affice. 


QUESTIONS. 

4181. Which was the most unnecessary war on record ? 

4182, What is the origin of tho hour, minute, and socond ? 

4183. Can tho attendance of the members of the British 
Legis'ature bo legally enforced ? 
_ 4184. Which country at one coup effected the greatest alteration 
in its frontiers ? 

pee Ie there any apparent reason why flowers should vary in 
colour ; 

4186. Whose career might be most correctly described as ‘ 
at anda Lgl one’? ? Aeon tes 
. Is it trus that the range of a ca: i ter i 
eather than in hot ? = aa ae 

4188. Which period of history has produced tho most unique 
great men? 
‘ neg Where are the most remarkable sand-drifts to be 
foun 


4190. Which two existing types of civilised men differ most 
from each other? 
CONDITIONS. : 


print the best reply to each 


matter ies to 
be 


mar! 
top and answers to the in 
issue of the paper must roach us by first 

following that for which the paper isdated. Parent will oie ‘be 
gg Pe Pek yt 
received which is considered worthy of insertion. eee 
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Ocean 


Ei d by Special Act 
( pores by Been 
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| 
Corporation Ltd. | 
Authorised Capital- - - - - £1,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - - £420,870 
Reserve Fund, Dec. 31, 1897 - - £327,477 


The “COMBINED” Policy of the Ocean Acci. 


dent Corporation insures against ACCIDENTS SEND FOR 
INFECTIOUS D is WOBLD- 

ero Us iat vider'an ANNUITY. PROSPECTUS. 

Fidelity Guarantees. Workmen's Compensation aad 


loyers’ Liability Insurance. 
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Sickness Insurance. 
Mortgage Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: B. J. PAULL. 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, E.C, aenerat aanager ant 3:2" tart 
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An eligible bachelor wants a wife. In this week’s HOME NOTES he tells how it is that he has never found one. 
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WHAT THE AMERIGANS 
DRINK. 


Tury Have 6,000 Branps or INTOXICANTS, 


TERE are more kinds of intoxicating liquors sold in 
tie United States than there are in any other country 
on the face of the world. 

“emperance people will throw up their hands in 
tocror at this bald, but authenticated statement, and 
vl be inclined to argue that the Americans are, 
thajefore, the most intemperate pcople on the earth. 
this. however, is far from being the case. 

Wien considering the subject it must Le remembered 
that America is an extraordinarily cosmopolitan country. 
Veople from ali nations and all kindreds flock to the 
Tand of Freedom. These people bring their drinks 
vith them. 

lt is on this account that the United States can boast 
the most unique collection of foreign stimulants ever 
rut together. It is calculated that there are no 
vor than 6,000 different brands of legally recognised 
dovicants, 

‘These are the official figures, and may be taken as 
adleus. 

te every American city of importance the various 
rrucesses of brewing, fermenting, and distilling, practised 
vy the nations cf the world, may be seen from the beyin- 
usto the end by the sightsesv or student. A curious 
toe has sprung up, in addition to this, throigh the 
cnesmons Anportution of foreign drinks. 

Euterpriing merchants buy up large quantities of 
evirse, Kory drinks from abroad at very cheep rates. 

‘Lee they add to, sweeten, aud generally improve, 
vet. finally, the most delicately flavoured, palatable 
tegivable is turned out. In this way various 
pits are transformed into fowr star brandy; the thin. 
e+ Californian vintage into a world-famous moselle. 
'l’.is is sold, as will readily be believed, at an immense 

nvofit. 
: It is calculated that the business done in this line 
harsveen Germany and America exceeds, annually, 
£19,900. 

Al! peoples of the world, then, porr their drinks into 
the United States. From Mexico, the next-door 
neighbour, come pulque and mescal. Pulque isa curious 
drivk, a sweetish-sour beer made from a cactus, and 
resembling milk and water in appearance. To strangers, 
both the smell and taste are horrible. The Mexicans 
say that it must be taken twenty times before it is 
appreciated, and then one becomes delighted with the 

avour. 

Mescal is distilled from pulque, and is horrible and 
corrosive, but among Detiacs and half-breeds is 
very popular, 

Imaumerable intoxicants, in various stages of re- 
pulsiveness, come from Central and South America. Of 
these, a sugar-cane rum, known as easasha, is repre- 
sentative. ‘Large quantities are made illicitly by negro 
farm hands and retailed at ridiculous prices. tn Porto 
Rico, Jamaica and Brazil, for instance, a large glassful 
may be oltained anywhere for about a half-penny. 

Very different, however, from such concoctions as 
this are the delicious drinks that are made in the Latin- 
Aicrican countries from the innumerable leaves, and 
harks, and flowers and fruits of the tropics. For a 
foundation they have the banana, pineapple, fine, lemon, 
orznge, chocolate, tonka bean, mango, guava, capodilla, 
sissafra, cocoanut, date, tamarind, fig, and a hundred 
other luscious fruits. Few Englishmen can have any 
idea of the delicately-Bevoured, deliciously-refreshing 
drinks that are thus produced. As an example, there is 
larangina, an orange-peel gin. This is a thin, yellowish- 

reen distillate, with an aromatic bouquet and a pleasant, 

ut strong taste of orange. 

Drinks of every description are imported from Europe 
into America, 

_From Scandinavia comes a red carraway liquor, 

Oorwegian beer, Swedish punch, and Danish corn 
Whisky, Swedish punch is very good. It is a mild, 
sweet mixture of arrack, lemon and orange, and other 
flavours, and has been a popular drink of the Scandi- 
nivians for two centuries. 

Of Danish whisky the less said the better. 

From Russia comes Vodka. 

Hungary, in addition, of course, to its exquisite wines 
serds a curious concoction known as slivovitsh, or 
Magyar plum brandy. This is a well-known tipple, and 
Contains an appreciable quantity of prussic ati 
no Minor is a steady customer with the Customs 

rouse, although it deals almost exclusively with 
Children of Israel. For the Jew, no matter how poor, 
must have the wines and liquors of the Holy Land, and 
audit = to pay for them regardless ‘of price or 
y- 
, An immense array of curious stimulants is imported 
ela the United States from China, Japan, and neigh- 
ouring countries, The strong drinks are numberless ; 
arrack, sagi, sam, sui, ung-ka-peb, bak-no-ma-shalo, and 
others wit! equally extraordinary names. z 

When these drinks have passed the Custom House, 

Samples are left in the appraiser's office, and in the 

ratory of the government's chemist. They then 

sre on to the various people in the States from whose 
nds they are manufactured. 

It may be added that the variety and quantity of 

intoxicants increase year by year. 
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Woiman’s Weapon. 
“Wuat is a woman's weapon?” 
Tasked a charming girl; 
She dropped her lashes shyly 
Aud stroked a vagrant curl; 
Then consciously she murmured— 
This rosebud newly out— 
“T have a strong su-picion 
Her weapon is a pout.” 


“What is a woman's weapon P” 
Tasked a lover true. 

He turned him to a maiden 
With eyes of heavenly blue. 

Her velvet lip.s were parted, 
Al! innocent of guile, 

Aud eagwly he answered: 
* Her weapon is a smile.” 


“What is a woman's weapon ?” 
Tasked 2 peet then, 

With sudden inspiration 
He seized upon a pen. 

“Oh, Tconld name a thousend,” 
He cried ia accents clear ; 

“But womsn's surest weapon, 
T srant you, is a tear.” 


ne $< 
Stealing Dead Men’s Boots. 


Derine the war in the Crimea the men in the allied 
army were often heard speculating on the eve of a 
conflict upon the probability of obtaining certain 
artic'es of clothing, of which they stcod in need, from 
the bodies of the Russians they exp-cted to slay. They 
never seemed to take into consideration their own 
chances of being knocked over and stripped by the 
Russians, 

The cool and systematic manner in which they pro- 
vided themselves with foot gear is worthy of note. 
When a French or English soldier on the lookout for 
“unconsidered trifies” after a battle descried on the 
field a cory se cf an enemy whese boots seemed likely to 
suit him, down he Jay on his back, and putting his 
soles against those of the dead man ascertaincd by that 
mode of measurement whether the articles were near 
enough to a fit to be worth the trouble of removal. 


aenEEDEEEEEina col Seccaemmeemmenememen 
The Young Diplomat. 


Boy: “Ma wants——” 

Mr. Ballad: “Yes, I know; she wants to Lorrow my 
lawn-mower. You tell her she can't bave it.” 

Boy: “Sbe dont want your lawn-mewer; she wants 
to know eo 

Mr. Ballad: “Oh, she wants to know if I'l lend her 
my garden rake again, does she? Well, you tell her I 
say no, young man!” 

oy: “Ma don't want any of your old tools; she's 
got plenty of her own. She wauts to know if you'll be 
kind enongh to lend her that book of poems that you 
wrote and just had printed.” 

Mr. Ballad : “Poems? Why, certuinly, with plea- 
sure! Tell her she honours me with the request.” 

Boy: “She'll be glad to read ‘em. She says your 
‘Charge at Dargui’ has made a great hit, and your 
‘ Advance, Kitchener!’ is the talk of the town.” 

Mr. Ballad: “ Indecd! Tell your ma to keep the book 
as long as she wants it. Can I do anything more for 
you, my little man? ” : 

Boy: “ Yes, come to think of it, pa says I might as 
well get your lawn-mower while I was over here, if you'd 
let me have it.” 

Mr. Ballad: “ Why, of course, he’s welcome to the 
use of it at any time.” 

Boy: “ An’ he wants to borrow your rake and garden 
hose, so’s he can have the Leds raked and the lawn 
sprinkled.” . 

Mr. Ballad: “ Very well, you'll find them in the tool- 
house. Tell him to come and get ’em any time without 
asking. He’s just as welcome to use them as can be. 
You're a bright, manly little chap, and here's a shilling 
to spend on sweets.” 


ee fee 


Jack Spratt liked a guinea hat, 
But his wife chose one for ten; 

They couldn't agree, so Mrs. Spratt she 
Went home to her mother again. 


ee fo 


Tue Retort Surprisinc.—Teacher (showing off his 

upils): “ Now, Johnny, tell us how the earth is 
Bivided.” ‘ 

Johuny (vivaciously): “ By earthquakes, sir.” 


Tso. 


FatTHeErR: “ Always keep the company of those who 
are better than yourself.” 

Son: “ But suppose that kind of company has the 
same end in view, where am I going to come out P” 
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CRICKETERS WITH MUCH 
FAITH. 


Some Antways Pray iN a Certain Cap; o7ens 
Carry THE PuoToGraPHs or Bia Piayris. 


Ose of the most widespread superstitions amen 
cricketors isa helicf in the efficacy cf some particnar 
cap. Visitors to the Oval are all fomiliar with Eobby 
Alel’s faded chocolate cap. Its preeise aye it would le 
dificult to evess; all that is known for certain is that 
“since then he hasworn no other,” butthe particular dete 
of the “then” is lost in antiquity. Bobby Abel would 
no mere dream of changing that venerable piece of 
head-gear than he would think of Matting with his 
umbrella, and there are hundreds of other cricketers 
like Lim, 

No-one remembers having ever scen W. G. Grace 
play in anything but an M.C.C, exp; for years My, 
Stoddart invariably decorated his head. no ma‘ter what 
the match was. in a Free Forester’s cap; and the two 
Palairets and Mr. Ernest Smith are stil! faithful to the 
head-dress of the Harlequins. 

Alone of first-class cricketers, 8. M. J. Woods pins 
his faith to no particular cap; any luck there's going 
“Sammy ”’ believes he gets by going bareheaded. 

A very cor:mon belief amone cricketers is that there 
is some hidden virtue in the bat. or even in the glove or 
pads belonging to a man who has mad» a big score. 

Vhen A. E. Stoddart returned from Australia in S95, 
for the first holf-dozen wecks of the season he was dead 
ont of luck or dead out of form. Play where he would 
or how he would, runs would not come. W. G. Grace at 
the same time was going great guns, and making 
runs at the rate of about two hundred and fifty a week. 

In a moment of inspiration Stoddart applied to 
W. G. for somthing tochange hisIuck. Thechampion 
pondered on the matter, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that a bat would about meet the case, and then 
and there presented Stoddart with one of his seasoned 
century makers. 

The effect was instantaneous. Armed with his 
charmed gift Stoddart immediately made one hundred 
and fifty against Somerset, and having once recovered 
his luck kept it till the end of the season. 

There is always a kecnness among the players ina 
big match to obtain possession of the ball at the finish of 
the game. At the end of the sensational test match in 
Australia, in 1595, when England won an unexpected 
victory by six wickets, the whole of the twenty-two 
players made a scramble for the ball. McKibbin finally 
got it, but he risked his luck and generously presented 
it to Stoddart; and Peel, not to be outdone, gave the 
bat with which he had made the winning hit to Turner 
—possibly with the idea of consoling him for the defeat 
of his countrymen. 

Young cricketers, and especially young ’Varsity men, 
have a curicus idea that there is no better safeguard 
against bad luck than to carry the photo of some great 
cricketer. Before the Oxford and Cambridge match 
W. G. Grace is generally applied to for a photo of 
his big, burly self by some youthful “ Blue,” who feels 
sure of avoiding catastrophes if he carries the Cham- 
pion’s likeness in his pccket. Any player who 
particularly distinguishes himself in the "Varsity match 
may always count with certainty on receiving for twenty 

ears afterwards a request for his photo just before the 

Jniversities meet at Lords. 

Most of these superstitions are, of course, purely 
fanciful, but cricket produces so many undoubted 
coincidences, that there's a certain amount of excuse 
for the players being surerstitious. 

For some reason or other, as is well known, W. G. 
Grace invariably distinguishes himself in the Gentle- 
men v. Players’ contests. No matter how he may be 
going before or after, in those particular matches he is 
always in form. The Players may be strong, and the 
Gentlemen weak, the match may be played at Lords, 
the Oval, Scarborough, or Hastings, it is all the same 
to W. G. 

He made his first century in these matches in 
1868, and he has made fifteen others since. In fact, 
so thoroughly is “Gentlemen v. Players” identified 
with a big score from Grace, that someone suggested 
that to make certain of beating the Australians all we 
had to do was to change the title of the test matches 
from “England v. Australia” to “Gentlemen v. 
Players,” and Grace would do the rest. 

Sussex cricket supplies some curious coincidences. 
Only five batsmen have succceded in scoring a century 
in their first county match, and three of these five 
centuries have been made for or against Sussex. In his 
first match for Sussex “Ranji” made 150 against the 
M.C.C.; it was against Sussex that A. C. Maclaren 
made a century the first time he played for Lancashire ; 
and the third case is that of Marlow, who, on the occa- 
sion of his first appearance for Sussex, scored 144. 

It has often been noticed how certain bowlers exercise 
a spell, apparently, over certain batsmen and vice vera, 
Abel, for example, has been got out more frequently by 
Pougher than by any bowler in England. Geo 
Giffen has never een able to play Richardson, and the 
reason given by the Australians for omitting Lyons from 
their last team was that he always lost his wicket to Peel. 

J.T. Hearne is nightly regarded as one of the finest 
bowlers in the country, but he can't apparently bowl to 
C. B. Fry, who has already scored three centuries off 
his bowling this season, 


Britons never tire of reading stories of the Indian Mutiny. SHORT STORIES is publishing a series of absolutely true tales on this 
veal to eens exieot those ail were the chief actors, or those who have heard them from word of mouth. 


subject. The facts are fresh 
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THE INCOME OF H.R.H. 
AND HOW HE SPENDS IT. 


He STramps atu uIs LETTERS, AND Pays FOR HI8 
Box aT THE THEATRE. 


PROBABLY more nonsense hus been talked—aye, and 
even written—about the Prince of Wales’s financial 
toate than on any other matter affecting the private 

ives of the Royul Family; und yet the state of the case 
is comparatively simple. His Royal Highness’ only per- 
sonal source of income is the revenue derived from his 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

This was carefully invested during his long minority, 
and furnished the money out of which Sandringham 
was bought. The balance which remained, some 
£300,900, was used to cover the many expenses incidental 
on his marriage, and on the furnishing of Marlborough 
House, which proved a very heavy item. 

When the Prince of Wales married Princess Alex- 
andria of Denmark, Parliament voted him an income of 
£40,000 a year, und his beautiful, but dowerless Prin- 
cess, an income of £10,UU0 a year. This, with the 


addition of his Duchy of Cornwall revenue, means that | 


ou future King and Queen keep up their state on 
£110,000 a year, a far less sum than that of many a 
British millionaire und small Continental potentate. 

A further special yraut of £36,000 a year wus made 
to the Prince ut the time when the Duke of Clarence 
was about to be married, but of this apparently con- 
siderable addition to his income H.R.H. touches nothing, 
for the Duke of York takes three-fourths, and the 
remainder has become a provision for the royal 
recipient's daughters. 

It is no secret that the membe:s of the Parliamentary 
Committee, who some yeurs ago investigated the 
Prince's financial affuirs, admitted that he had managed 
wonderfully well, when the culls on his purse were taken 
into consideration ; for, although people are very ready 
to criticise royal expenditure, there is nothing they dis- 
like more than apparent meanness or the betrayal of the 
re of “carefulness ” in thcse who find themselves 
obliged to act as social figure-heads. 

Sandringham is, in every sense, 1 model estate, yet 
the Prince’s country home may be said to pay its way. 
All the business connected with it is well and carefully 
managed, and His Royal Highness is an excellent 
judge of both horse flesh and cattle. 

The estate’has been developed in every possible way ; 
most of the farm buildings have been rebuilt; two 
hundred acres have been planted; and, as the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill once said in Parliament, “ The 
Prince has desired that the lot of every man, woman, 
and child dwelling on the estate should be, in every 
sense of the word, a happy lot.” 

His Royal Highness untivipated the Allotments Act, 
and there is no more popular landlord in the United 
Kingdom. Again, though everything is managed ina 
strictly business-like way, both the Prince and Princess 
are known to have very tender hearts, and no old or 
disabied person ever leaves Sandringham to go to the 
workhouse. 

It is, as the Prince, who has a strong sense of humour 
once remarked, only too easy to tell how his income is 
spent. The private expenditure at Sandringham, which 
includes housekeeping, repairs to the actual building, 
entertainments, and so on, come to about £15,000 a year, 
and if their Royal Highnesses had reduced their London 
establishment, as it was once suggested they should 
do, they might have lived in great splendour in their 
country home, and they would have been saved much 
financial trouble and annoyance, for, as can be easily 
imagined, Marlborough House is a very heavy item of 
expenditure, 

he Prince of Wales's s: list is enormous, and 
comprises the wages of a very staff of servants, 
while specially connected with Marlborough House isa 
special Comptroller and a Treasurer, a house steward, 
and some thirty to forty lesser officials. 

Some people labour under the delusion that royalty 
is never troubled with the payment of railway fase, 
As an actual fact, the Prince and Princess and their 
children spend a considerable amount of their respective 
incomes on journeys, and in their case there is a very 
heavy added item—that of tips, which, although now 
regulated according to precedent, dog the footsteps of the 
Royal Family here, there, and everywhere. 

With but very fewexceptions, the Prince and Princess 
have made it a rule never to deal with any but British 
firms, and all bills and accounts are settled immediately. 
Should a bill be sent in after having been once paid, the 
firm is never again patronised. 

In the Marlborough stables forty to fifty horses are 
always to be found. The stable accounts are kept with 
extreme care, and the Prince of Wales rarely indulges 
himeelf with a new carriage; indeed, His Royal High- 
ness still uses daily the quiet brougham, lined with dark 
blue, made to his design many years ago by a noted 
London coach-builder. 

Their Royal a aed have never followed the 
example of their German relations in placing their 
servants on board , but the house steward is 
expected to look oxrerally after everything, and he docs 
go. Still, the Marlborough House weekly bills are 
enormous, the more so that only the best of everything 
is served both above and below stairs, 


“ The Rose of Eden” is the title of a charming poem by Mr. 
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It would horrify most people were they to know the 
amount spent by the Piince, or rather by his private 
secretury, on stationery und penny stamps, for on no 
occasion, save those very siciolls within the letter of the 
law, are the magic letters O.H.M.S. (On Her Majesty's 
Service) ever put on a letter posted from Marlborough 
House. Telegrams, again, form a heavy item, and it is 
computed that these, together with the letters and 
parcels sent by post, increase the Postmaster’s official 
revenue Ly over two thousand a year. 

On the question of His Royal Highnees’ personal or 
petty cash expenditure it is difficult to toueb. 

As is well knovn. it is not etiquette for a royal 
personaye to carry a pwee, but this has so often led to 
awkward and absurd incidents that of late years the 
Prince generally manages to have a few locse coins 
about bim. ‘he most expensive portion of his Royal 
Highness’ wardrobe is, of course, the uniforms and 
Royal roles; those already in existence are siid to be 
worth £15,000. 

As to tie cost of the Prince’s amusemcnts, he gener- 
ally makes both ends meet over his racing stubles, but 
this is only done by the greatest and most constant 
care. Few people know that even royalty must pay, 
and pay pretty heavily, for its ordiuary amusements. 
Every time the Prince of Wales gocs to the play he 

ays the ordinary tariff rates for the royal box. 
ndeed, he and the Princess have always been most 
scrupulous not to accept any co-called favours of this 
kind, Were they to do so, they would find it impos- 
sible to prevent their presence Leing used as an 
actual, instead of as an indirect, advertisenient. 

As is the case with humbler mortals, wedding 
presents have of late yexrs become a very heavy tax 
to the master of Marlborough House. The Prince 
constantly sends a eouvenir of the kind, even to those 
with whom he is not intimately aequainted, and he is, 
of course, expected to be leeds represented at 
the numerous royal weddings whi-h are always taking 
place among his German relations. Again, he is kind 
and generous to all those about hii, and always remenn- 
bers Christmas and even birthdays in a very substantial 


manner. 
ee 
Poets, Beware! 


AN extraordinary swindle has just been unearthed in 
France, of which the long-suffering poets have been 
made the victims. The unscrupulous rogue, who now 
lies safely under lock and key in a Parisian gaol, founded 
an “ Academy of Pcets” and advertised that he would 
give several handsome prizes for the best peetical 
effusions of not more than 40 verses in length. 

Each poem was to be accompanied by an entrance fee, 
and all attempts, according to the gltentinneeh had 
to be in by a certain date. The result far exceedcd the 
anticipations of the promoter, and hundreds of letters 
from all parts of the world reached him. To each of 
these eenders he forwarded word that they had proved 
successful with their verses, and requested the recipients 
toremit forty francs to cover the cost of transit of the 
prizes. 

Would the lucky individual, he cunningly added, 
also eend his photograph and a few biographical details 
sothat they might be published to an expectant world ? 

In this way the francs again rolled in, and the rogue 

undoubtedly laughed up his sleeve when a “ prize- 
winner” gravely informed him that “he had deter- 
mined to throw up his present employment and devote 
himeclf in the future entirely to the worship of the 
Muses,” whilst a lawyer's clerk wrote, saying, “I was 
dying in a hospital bed. Your communicztion has 
recalled me to life.” 
_ Pocketing some £300 by his bogus competition the 
ingenious individual shifted from Marseilles to Parie, 
where the police arrested him shortly afterwards on 
account of complaints received from disappointed 
“ prize-winners.” 

When his lodgings came to be scarched no fewer than 
four trunks full of odes, epics, and epistles of thanks 
from all classes of people were found, and the rogue, on 
arrest, laughed when he described the height to which 
the stupidity and vanity of the human race can attain. 
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Bacon : “ Your wife spends hours at the dressmaker’s, 
Now, what does it all amount to?” 
Egbert: “A pretty figure.” 
—_——2 $e 
“ WIDDLEs must have paid up. Have you noticed 
bow he has been cheeking the landlad lately P = 
“No, Widdles has not paid up, but he owes more than 
his portmanteau is worth.” 
— os 5 
Harp REQUIREMENT.—He: “I’m atout to get a 
position in a municipal office; nothing to do, 
practically, but sit still and Took wise.” 
She: “Oh, I do hope you'll be able to fill the 
place!” 
ho 
“Wuart kind of a clock isthat, Jawkins? Itdoesn’t 
seem to be right?” 
“Sh—sh! It’s called the married man’s delight, my 
boy. The hands stop at ten o'clock every evening, but 
the ticking goes on as loud as ever. Sef” 
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The Slippery Hindoo 
Vagabond. 


Rospbery BY THE USE OF Drugs 
REDUCED TO A Fung Art. 

Jupaine from w passage in an interesting report on 
the police administration of the Central Provinces, which 
has just been issued, it would appear that white intro. 
ducing Western methods of government into Asia we 
have also brought into the East some of the choicest 
growths of Western crime. 

It is recorded that at Khandwa a guileless coolie 
employed on the waterworks was accosted by a friendly 
fakir, who expressed a desire to see what government 
rupecs were like. The unsuspecting imnocent handed 
over a couple of specimens to thie fakir, who dexterousty 
substituted false coins for them when handing them 
buck. 

Surely this is an Oriental ve:sion of the old fawiliir 
“ confidence trick,” which is played in varicus foryis in 
the purlieus of London every duy! But in this insiau- 
the coolie was able to turn the tables on his 
deceiver. He did not discover the fraud till some time 
after, and when he found he kad been duped he “lay 
low and said nuffin.” 

One day he again met the fakir, who thie time asked 
for change fora rupee. He promptly seized the loiy 
man and gave him into custody; and a false rupee bein: 
found in the fakir's poss:ssion, he was deprived cf bis 
liberty fur the spuce of two years. 

But the pages of the criminal records of the Centril 
Provinces also contain ens of numerous crimes 
which are peculiar to the Eust. For instance, at 
Jubbulpore recently a man felt highly pugnee at the 
severe treatment he had received at the bands of his 
landlord. 

Accordingly, he seized his own child by the legs, aid 
dashed it on the ground, killing it instantly, in the 
belief, it is supposed, that its blood would be on the 
head of his persecutor. Such appalling attempts to 
secure ae by vicarious sacrifice are, happily, 
unknown to the Western world nowadays. 

Dacoities, of cource, form a prominent feature in the 
report, and in at least two instances clever captures of 
dangerous gangs were effcct:d by the police. Robberies 
after administering drugs, though by no means unknown 
in Europe, are practised in a far more systemutic 
manner in India. 

One particularly daring offender was brought to justice 
in the Central Provinces last year. He “ wandered 
about the district poisoning people right and left,” and 
afterwaide relieving them of their belongings. His 
usual method was to strike up an acquaintance with a 
traveller, and surreptitiously to introduce drugs into 
the food. His most barefaced exploit was carried out 
right in the centre of the market-place at Hinganghat, 
where he drugged three men with dhatura, and got 
clear away with their valuables. 

The Hinganghat outrage, however, was his last, for 
his career as a poisoner came to an end directly after- 
wards in a remarkable manner. In his disguise of 
respectable traveller, he had driven about the Wardha 
district in a cart drawn by a pair of bullocks. 

After the robvery in the market-place, he appears to 
have concluded that he had accumulated enough spoils 
to warrant him in retiring into private life, and he dis- 
appeared, leaving his cart behind him. A constable 
drove the conveyance round the district seeking the 
owner. While on his wanderings he came to a place 
called Khapri, and as he was y;assing through it. a 
woman rushed out of a house and declared that the 
bullocks belonged to her husband. 

The constable discreetly retorted that they now 
belonged to his uncle, and quietly went to an adjacent 
railway station and telegraphed to his inspector, whu 
came by the next train. By a singular coincidence the 
poisoner joined the same train at a wayside station, avd 
on alighting at the point nearest his native village, he 
was recognised by the es ed owing to a curious 
bracelet he wore. He had the proceeds of the robberies 
in his possession, and his wife’s innocent exclamation 
will cost him fourteen years’ imprisonment. 


If you have not yet bought Prarson’s MaGazINnE sor 
August, you will have throun away a chance of 
getting the finest sizpennyworth on earth. 
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is the best illustrated and 
i the liveliest magazine in tho 
Pearson’s Magazine a gag ari 
people will skip is cut out before it is published, as the Irish sab- 
editor has it. Inthe August number will be found intercsting 
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‘The Fastest Vessel Afloat.” ‘A Study of Splashes.’’ ‘‘ Box- 
ing with the Feet.” ‘A Pilgrimage to Lourdes,’’ “ Tho Wooden 
Idols of New York.’ ‘‘ The Armies of the World,’’ and storics 
by Max Pemberton, Catcliffe Hyne (Good Old Kettlo!), Fred. 
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Besides a coloured eight-paged supplement explained in the 
footline below, 
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MARRIEGE NOT A FAILURE, IF YOU FOLLOW THES 


Ip seems to be taken for granted by a’inost every- 
oly thut marriage is a lottery; in other words, that ia 
waling the choice of a partner for life, we can do so 
with no more certain indication of the resuli than there 
73 in the purchase of a lottery ticket. The outcome may 
be gecd, bed, or indifiirent; it 
depends largely upon the chiin of 
circumstances, snd to Lut a small 
dezree upon omselves, 

This notion is errencous; the 
actual state of things is just the 


6 Oe = Piste , 

‘ “sn (ax Zy reverse. We have indicatiins 
A é Y/ that will make happiness in the 
\t land aaa state more cf a certaluty 

> then a }thory. if we care to tele 
N o-_ advaiiace of them. The obj ct 
of this citicle is to peint oul tiio-e 


indications, and put young people 
on the rigkt teck to a proper 
Tie heed of a selfish choice. 

aid irotish man. Don 


poet 


restie felicity depends upon 
v» sts of circumstances: these from without sind 
tiecs from within, The former may be classed urder 
the head of sneces3 in life; the latter are all included 
ionitalility of temperament. The latter (and more 
portant) set of cirenmstances is certainly within our , 
atrol; the fermer, partly. “Lis not in mortals to | 
muaand sueress ”’; but they can do a good deal towards 
veining it, if properly con-tituted. 
“TI have no hesitation in saying that confident appeal 
ray be ma:le to the sciences of physiognomy, pahuistry, | 
nud phrenology in combination fer the purpose of de- 
termining the question wheter a given man and woman 
wre filted t> murry, that is, are so constituted by nature 
as to have a reasonable chance of happiness in mar- | 
ringe. 
“The importance of cach science, by itself, is | 
cf ten exaggerated, but in combination they are irresist- 
ha 
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Those weighty words, uttered by an expert who has 
given many years to such studies, set P.W, seeking for 
jatormaticn. 

Twill teok at the question from the girl’s point of 
view.” -cid the expert, “ because it really is ber affair, 
in spit: of all you may say to the contrary. If a girl 
wonts wigan, she can usually bring him to her side: if 
be cones there without being wanted, she can quickly 
sent him off; and although che doesn’t actually pro- 
pese. che brings about the proposal, doesn’t she 2” 

PT. assented, 
~ Let a girl take good stock of the man she thinks of 
*-onuing engaged to; let her look him over feature by | 
uve snd note the gencrai shape of his head, certain | 

rain characteristies of bis hands, and a number of ! 
tings about his eyes, nose, mouth, and chin. They | 
Pig all tell her something useful, and it isn’t hard | 
ew) Go, 

_ Begin with the head. The other day I saw a wed- 
dng that I would have stopped, had I had my way. Both 
man and woman were wide-headed persons, with exces- | 
sive fulness about and abovethe cars. Those two can no | 
“1o:e be happy together than two strange tigers thrown 
suddenly into one cage. Those characteristics show 
de-tructiveness, combativeness, acqnisitivencss ; in 
snort, too much animal force, too muc power of over- 
coming, for harmony. They will always Le quarrelling, 
lovanse each has been given a strong and selfish desire ' 
{» assert themselves constantly and dominate others. 
if you could obtain statistics of those husbands and 
“ives who are parted, you would probably find ca | 
vile-headed people form a large proportion. 

“ Now, suppose the two wide-headed people had had | 
excessive development at the 
extreme upper back of the head 
—where the parting of a man’s 
dair finishes, you know—the 
rmsult would be just as bad. 

hat means self-esteem; and 
you can guess what kind of 
married life would fall to the 
lot of two people so puffed up 
vith their own importance and 
the desire to be master! Some 
self-esteem is necessary, of |. 
course; it is one of Nature's 
compensations for physical or 
mental defects. You may think 
some deformed persons are 
vain; but if it were not for that 
quality of gelf-esteem they 
would goon go under in the 
struggle. 

- £ the man be wide-headed, and have excessive 
sell-esteem, he would make a good husband for a weak 
woman, weak in will and body, provided that he had 
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The moncy-making hand. 
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some baleneing guelity—courtesy, fer instsace—hut 
otLerwise g’r's chould shun that kind cf man. 

“A narrow-leaded womsn should not 
narrow - Leaded man Such a union suggests the 
pietrrc ef x peir of broken reds trying to support each 
cther, 

“Narvow-Leuded people lack animal force and 
staying power; Cifkeulties look Jarce to them; they 
haven't eneugh erit; they would Loth ‘give way,’ and 
the end woul! be mis: ry. . 

“A Vroad-headed womast might aarmry a nerrow- 
headed amen, snd eee vers, wilh geod realts, In that 
ense, the breed head would mi the other, whether 
Meaor women. ta the rere instances, where you sea a 
haviow-Lended Wife menacing a bioad-Lended bu sland, 
it is hy yeasen of hor exceeding lovablevess, Witsoe | 
wars, amd untiiline teed. 7 

“Rtis-cimmonly sald that dissimilar persons make a 
geod match, wad mony purges aro contre cd on this | 
asstipton, Brt that dees pot hold good ef the moral | 
and ieliviens thet are indicated at the top of the Jiesd; 
in that resyeet, cimarity is essent‘al, 

“Tf the top of the ead Le hich, with a high fore- 
head, then there vil Lee finer natere, with more chance 
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of the ini: controlling the brute instinets. Such mon - 


possess theusht and reascn, tco, and are men to be 


Broad Head. 


Narzaw Heads 
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Large self-estecm and pride. 


Smell self-esteem and pride. 


reckoned with in any vocation of life; it is the highest } 


type, to which belong most of cur famous statesmen 
end judges. A girl would have cause to be proud of ! 
euch a husband. 

“But let that young lady beware of tke broad head , 
with low forehead and cramped upper portion, especially | 
if the eyes and mouth have a had appearance. She will 
probably find him selfish and brutish. 

“The quality of self-control is more important, 

rhaps, than any other for obtaining success and | 
sappiness. The man who Jacks that quality is easily | 
seared by difficulties and upset by worries; he “el 
‘goes under,’ whercas he who possesses it goes on 
serenely and overccmes all.” . 

“How is a girl to know that a man yossesses this 
important quality?” asked P.W. 

“By his thumb; that’s easy enough, isn't it? And 
in this respect the indication given by the thumb is 
very, very 1arely misleading. 

“In the first place, the thumb should fe long and 
well-shaped. If there is a nearly equal length between 
first (or nail) joint and the seccnd, there is a good 
balance between the will power and the intellect. If 
the first joint is considerably chorter than the second, 
that is an indication that the owncr is apt to be 
undecided and easily influenced. If the first joint is 


not only of gcod length, but is also wide and square at 
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tho cnd, with a nail broader than it is lurg, look out for 
a bresete, quarrelscane nature—z22 obstinate min, 
lacking in tact and making eremies cagily. 

“The thumb that I sthoud choose is one that is large 
in proportion to the hand, tapering tovards the tip 
which is d-licately rounded. “That 
shows will-power with a cempro- 
wis'ng spirit—an affable per-on, 
who will listen ccurteousty to others, 
thoreh not led by mere words, but 
Tcerning his own opinion. 

“Mon with small thumbs should 
le approached cautiously; asa rule, 
such Guunls indicate selfishness or 
eruelty. 

“While judeing the thumb, it is 
well to note the features also. For 
slcontrel you look at the chin, 
the imouth, and nose. The chin 
would be square, bony, well-propor- 
tioned; the lips tightly set and 
drasn inwards at the corners; the 
bridue ef the nose somewhatclevated, 

“Inthe seme way, the eyes Lelp us in forming an 
opinion of the moral qualities. Have you noticed the 
differ nee in the way people act when talking to you ? 
Some will look loldly into your eyes, while others 
ever look at you—their eyes ave wandering 


The Itong thumb. 


| everywhere but to your face. Well, extreme nervousness 


or defective vision will eecount for this ‘shiftiness’ in 
certian eases, but generally it denotes that the possessor 
of these organs of vision is not so‘ straight’ as he ought 
to be. 

“Now, I have mentioned the ‘cirevmstances from 
without,’ or success in life, Iam not one of those who 
say there is no such thing as luck; there are many 
exceptions to the old proverb about ‘the will und the 
way’; but undoubtedly a man can do much to earn 
success. He can deserve it, if he cannot command it; 
2 girl can tell whether her lover possesses the qualities 
which will make him do his best to deserve it. Not 
many people despise such worldly considerations nowa- 
days. I know all about ‘ love in a cottage on a crust.’ 
Lut I don't forget that ‘when the wolf comes in at the 
duor love tlics out of the window.’ Money— that is, 
suceess—dces not of itself make happincss, lat it isa 
very useful material in the manufacture of it, and no 
girl is likely to be blind to the fact. 

“ Suppose that a girl places more reliance for happi- 
ness on these circumstances from without than upon the 
other set ; suppose she wants a husband who will make 
money for her, amass a fortune, Well, let her eee to it 
that he has not only a long thumb, but also that he has 
a long fourth or little finger, one that passos a trifle 
beyond the point of junction of the first and second 
joints of the third finger. Every shade of distance 
beyond that yoint means an increase in practical 
sagucity. And in his hand the bases of the four fingers 
should not form a curve as they do in most hands, but 
should be in a straight line, side by side. A man with 
a hand like that may be wanting in other ways, but he is 
ecrtain todominate in business matters and amass money. 

“There is not much in this for either a man or a 
woman to learn, for, although I have spoken from the 
lady's point of view, the thing cuts 
both ways. A little study will 
enable them to judge all the points. 
A man inay appear to have an excess 
of one quality that would mean 
unhappiness, but another point will 
perhaps shew that he has some other 
quality to balance it or diminish its 
influence. Anyone who takes a 
little trouble—not so much troublo 
as is often taken akout the furnish- 
ing of a previ for a aa 
goon sce whether he or she is making 
a good choice. That done, there The short thump. 
would not be so much talk about the lottery of mar- 
riage.’ 
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| Result of Artists’ Competition. 


THE prize of £5 offered in connection with this com- 
petition has been awarded to: 

Mr. P. Maycock, Booth Avenue, Egerton Road, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 

Two additional prizes have been awarded as under: 

A second prize of £2 to: 

Mr. J. S. Suitn, 52 Hawthoine Road, Chorllon-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 

A third prize of £1 to: 

Mr. Frissy MItstTeD, 45 Rosenau Road, Buttevsea 
Park, S.W. 


No paper gives so many excellent stories for a penny as SHORT STORIES. It is the most alive little tale paper going. 
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LORDS WITH TASTES LIKE 
THEIR ANCESTORS. 


ALL THE CECILS HAVE BEEN Fonp oF ROAMING, 
“ND THE DuDLEYs OF PREcIOUS STONES. 


THE persistency with which certain peculiarities in 
the characters of ancestors has been transmitted to 
eome holders of titles at the present day is extraordinary. 

The Dudleys have always been passionately fond 
of precious stones. The father of the {present earl 
expended on stones no le3s than £600,000 and there are 
besides the family heirlooms, valued ut £1,000,000 more. 

The first of the family to conceive this liking for 
precious stones was John Ward, a humble goldsmith, 
who, in the reign of James I., purchased of a sailor 
stones woith ten times what he gave for them. 

On the marriage of his son, Humble Ward, to the 
daughter of the impoverished Lord Dudley, he presented 
the bride with diamonds of the value of £39,000. 

The present Earl of Dudley inherits the family love 
for precious stones, for the Countess frequently wears 
the tamous headdress, it is said, to please the Earl. 

As a young man the present Marquis of Salisbury 
was remarkable for love of adventure and a hardihood 
so great that, as he has himself said: ‘When I found 
the pastoral simplicity and quictude of Hatfield as un- 
endurable as London, I went to Australia, where the 
rough life exactly suited me.” 

is ancestor, Richard Cecil, the sou of a publican at 
Stamford, but of whose antecedents the peerages are 
absolutely dumb, was just such another adventurous 
youth. hen he found the parental roof too dull to be 
endured, he came to London, where the qualities de- 
scribed in the Prime Minister won for him the regard 
of that much married wonareh, Henry VIII. 

His son William Cecil, the celebrated Lord Burleigh, 
an exact replica of his father, developed, after reaching 
middle life, that curious shyness and aversion to cou- 
panionship which is becoming so noticeable in the 

resent, erie of Salisbury. When sixty years of age 

rd Burleigh took to roaming alone about the neigh- 
bourhood of Cecil House, shunning all companionship. 

Since his physician advised walkixg as the best means 
of keeping down his growing stoutness, the present 
Marquis has taken to walking about the streets leading 
out of Charing Cross Road and the Strand, always 
alone and quickly, to avoid a chance recognition. 

The farmers who attended the markets at Notting- 
ham in the seventeenth century were so illiterate that 
after business they used to crowd to a shop near the 
market, kept by Mr. John Smith, a draper, to have 
their accounts put in order. This John Smith scems 
to have had the precise qualities which have made Lord 
Carrington, his descendant, so popular. 

Lord Carrington has an income of £42,254, derived 
from 25,809 acres of land. Yet not only was he some. 
thing more than an ornamental Lord Chamberlain, but 
as chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee, L.C.C., he 
gets through an enormous quantity of work. 

Lest rs should regard these traits as accidental, 
I will submit a curious feature in the character of the 
Earls of Harrowby. The ancestor of this cstimable 
family—although Burke seems ignorant of the fact— 
was a Mr. Rider—now spelt i apr kept a small 
hosier's shop in Smithfield. His eldest son wished to 
enter the Church, but somehow drifted into the law, be- 
coming a Lord Chief Justice in 1733. 

Now not only was the father of the hosier a clergy- 
man, but the family since the Chief Justice’s time have 
mostly been in the Church. 

Another characteristic. The family huve always been 
remarkable for their suavity and urbanity of manners. 
The present earl is a most charming man. So was the 
first earl. The Earls of Eldon have always been fond 
of public life. 

hen Mr. John Scott, the son of a small coal dealer 
in Newcastle, ran away in 1760 with the only daughter 
of a rich banker—Debrett and Burke make no mention 
of this—he declared that if he could only find a way of 
entering public life he could make a fortune. His pre- 
diction was realised—first a lawyer, then M.P., followed 
by a Chief Justiceship, and finally the Woolsack besides 
a fortune of over £500,000. 

The Eldons since then have followed in the footsteps 
of their ancestor. The amount paid to them for their 
services to.the end of 1895 actually exceeds £3,00),000. 

One more case. Burke declares that the Dukes of 
Ngthumberland ure descended from Sir Hugh Smith- 
son. a Catholic gentleman of ancient lineage, who 
married the heiress of the vast Northumberland pro- 
perty. It is a pity to lay the axe at the root of this 
pleasing legend, but the said heiress, Lady Elizabeth, 
one evening whilst on her way to Drury Lane Theatre, 
being tuken ill, was carried in a fainting condition b 
her servants into the shop of Hugh Smithson, a sma 
apothecary in Drury Lane. 

When the lady recovered consciousness she found 
herself being attended by a very handsome young man. 
The next day she called alone, and, finding the young 
chemist was in debt, gave him sufficient to pay all his 
creditors. In 1740 she became his wife. 

Then the dormant traits of young Smithson asserted 
themeelves. Throughout the rest of his life he was 
mever so happy as when ga | and carrying out 
improvements on his property. Since then one Duke 
has planted 1,000,000 trees at Isleworth, and others 
have spent enormous sums at Alnwick. 
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A MAP TO CATCH P.O. THIEVES. 


CoLoneL EnaRPE, head of the detective service of the 
United States Post Office Depariment, who resigned a 
short time since, recently explained to P.W. an 
ingenious system be had cmployed of catching dishonest 
railway postal clerks. 

“To catch these thieves,” Le said, “I had constructed 
a large railway map of the United States, which hangs 
in my office. Now, supposing a man posts a letter m 
Boston for Kansas City containing cash to the value of 
£10. The letter never reaches its destination, and we 
get x complaining letter stating the civeumstance. 

“ Now, if the supposed case were an isolated one, we 
robably could do nothing. ‘he letter, in going from 
oston to Kaneas City, would pa3s through thirty or 

forty hands, and it would be useless to try to fix the 
blame. But the Boston man's case is not isolated. 
Every day we get from one to fifty similar complaints 
from all over tlic country, and this fact, as you will see, 
enables us to locate the mischief. 

“First we ascertain exactly when and where the 
missing letter ws posted and its address. Then we are 
rendy for the map I spokeof. Itake the Boston man’s 
letter and a packet of similar complaints, and then I 
begin to stick pins into my map, I know just the route 
which a letter would take to go from Boston to Kansas 
City, and I stick pins along to sketch out this course. 

“Then I take the next complaint. Perhaps this is 
from a man who lost money transmitting it from Mobile 
to Chicago. Very well. I trace out the line such a 
letter would take. The third, perhaps, was sent from 
New York to San Francisco, the fomth fron New 
Orleans to Buffalo, the fifth from Saginaw City to 
Philadelphia, and so on. Before very loag the map 
begins to look quite interesting. Thes2 pins ure strewn 
all over the country, but we notice one point—say, for 
instance, between Chicago and Cleveland—where all the 
lines unite. That's where the thief is. 

“Knowing now where the | is going on, we 
advise our most trusted man in that division—we have 
to trust somebody, you know—that there ie trouble in 
his section, and t. ll him to keep a sharp look-out. We 
inquire into the habits and ussociations of the clerks, 
and we are, perhaps, able to spot the man at once. At 
other times it is more difficult. But ultimate detection 
is certain.” 

“ But don't the clerks know of this system ?” 

“Perfectly well,” replied Colonel Sharpe. 

“Then why do they steal P” asked P.W. 

« Ah, there you ask me too hard a question,” said the 
detective. ‘I’m suve I can’t tell. only know they 
do, and the history of almost all cases isthe same. A 

stal clerk will be tempted. and will steal a letter that 
e feels has moncy init. For the next few days he is 

scared to death. He thinks everybody reads his guilt 
in his face, and he is certain he will be caught and put 
in F bak He resolves never to steal another letter, 
and possibly he does not. 

“But, generally, in about a month or two months, his 
fear and remorse have worn off. He has not been 
caught and is evidently not suspected. A good chance 
comes and he steals another letter. This time he does 
not wait a month before he tries it again. And before 
long he is stealing all the letters he gets hold of which 
contain money. About that time I am sticking pins 
into my map. It is certain death. 

“Sometimes we get more than one, as fishers will 
now and then land two or three fish at once when the 
biting ia very lively. We caught three in two weeks 
once in different parts of the country, when we supposed 
we were after only one.” 


“ Jimmy, how large a piece of cake do you want?” 
“TI want a big piece, but don’t gimme so much that 
T'll have to divide with sister.” 
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Wau. Paper DEALER: “Somethin 
walls of a bedroom? Yes, sir. Whats 
prefer? ” 

Customer: “I think I’d like something 
show a spot when you mash a spider on it!” 
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Geo. W. Orton, who represents All America in the Mile and Four Miles, and is Steeplechase 
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THE BOLD BAD BUCCANEERS 


Anp How THEY Srarrep Business. 


THe word “buccaneer” is a striking example of . 


word losing its original meaning and assuming anvther 
of an entirely different nature. The first Luccanerrs 
were not pirates; they were simple meat curers, ucduir- 
ing gold in an honest manner. 

the old oe of the Spanish Main, ships’ captains 
who sailed to the Americas had no means of victualliny 
their vessels for the return voyage. There was neither 
flour nor grain; there was no meat, and even had there 
been, there was no salt to cure it. A captain had either 
to ship enough provisions for the voyage to the West 
Indies and back, or to run the risk of suffering great 
privation from want of food. 

In certain parts of the West Indies there were great 
herds of cattle, the descendants of those brought over 
by the Spaniards during the previous century, which 
were then roaming wild over the pumpas and through 
the tropical forests, especially on the islands of Tortuy:: 
(or Tortoise, so called from its shape) and Hispaniol:, 
afterwards called Santo Domingo. 

It occurred to a Scotsman, named Buchanan, that 
there was a lot of money to be made by killing the 
cattle and curing the flesh, and selling it to the ships; 
thus sparing them the trouble of providing for the doul): 
journey and the risk of running short. 

He invented a process of curing the flesh by drying 
it in the sun and started the business in the West 
Indies. He built up a good trade and made so muh 
money that he soon had imitators; the number of 
“buccaneers "—so-called from the name of Buchanan 
according to some, while others derive it from bouccx, 
the Indian word for dried meat—increased on thes 
pee such recat that — ar ct een to 
regard them as gerous people, on their own 
account and partly from the fact that they made tle 
voyage less dangerous, and so induced the sailors of 
other countries to come in search of the vast treasuis 
of gold and silver which Spain had claimed as hers ever 
since the discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

These meat curers were ahnost all British, Frencl., 
and Dutch. Spain did her best to keep the otl- 
nations away from the immense treasures and sent 
warships to assist in carrying out her plan of bringin: 
the gold and silver home and preventing others from +» 
doing. There was continual fighting on the Spani-l 
Main, and at last the Spaniards turned their attention 
to the buccaneers and tried to drive them out «{ 
Tortuga, as one way of putting an end to the “ forei:: 
competition ” from which she was suffering. 

The buccancers formed themselves into a little army 
and fought the Spaniards, and thus a petty wir 
that lasted for twenty years and resulted in the Spaniards 
being driven out of the island, and the meat curers 
handing it over to the French. 

After that they buccaneered their meat in peace an 
quietness until there were so many men hunting and 
killing the cattle and curing the flesh that the business 
was no longer sharing to anybody. This led some ot 
them to look about for other means of becoming rich; 
and as they were nearly all hardy seamen, and had heard 
of the captures of Spanish galleons full of treasure, they 
were naturally tempted to do likewise. : 

They fitted out small sbips, and started piratins. 
Their success induced others to follow their example, 
and this continued till “ buccaneer” became practically 
synonymous with “ pirate.” 


Miss Biow: “I always have my dresses sent 


C. O. D.” 
Miss Show: “Cash on delivery ?” 
Miss Blow: “No; call on ‘a 
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A yoUNG man from a country village, when sight. 
seeing in Edinburgh, was greatly astonished on seemg 
“Mr. Smith, tailor (ground flat),” inscribed on a door, 
and, after’a careful study of the plate, exclaimed : 

“Great Scott! Sic a death! Shairly he’s been run 
ower wi’ a steam roller!”, 


Champion of England, writes in this week’s 


Athletes, and theie Amateur Status. 
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OSI—A MILLIONAIRE. 


A queer story of the adventures of a millionaire who 
finds himself temporarily penniless in London. 
BY 


... AUSTIN FRYERS... 
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SUMMARY. 


WNCEBY-SmitH, of New York, a millionaire, on his voyage to 
begin a Socialist, who warns him of the dangezs he might 
eucounter if penniless and friendiess in a great city. e millionaire 
cenlfs at the warning, but is soon obliged to put it to the test, for he 
lows a haud-lag which contains his loose money, and his luggage has 
jen vent on in udvunce to the Hotel Cosmnopolis, Loudon. Long 
lefore he reaches Euston he fecls the pangs of hunver, which he is 
unalie to appease, aud then ke is forced to walk to the hotel. There he 
tds that there are no spare rooms, and that his Inggage has been sent 
lack to Euston. When he endeavours to explain his position to the 
iamer so ay to Innch at the hotel on credit he is treated as on 
impostor, and sown out muooremontonsly. Then he calls on the 
suuuer of the bank to. which a draft had been sent to his credit, but 
tu.!a that he is not f d with sufficient proofs of his identity, and 
hiest await duquirics, But the wanncer of the bank gives hia 1 If-2- 
cvown, with which he is able to get a much-needed meal, after which he 
valls at the house of the Americ:n Minister, only to find that heis not in 
tawn, and when in despair he begius to tell his story to the footman 
bo opens the door, that worthy tells him it is a‘ chestwut "' which is 
pitched to hin twenty times a day. On the advice of a newevendor he 
}-amages to pawn his clothes in exchange for a sovereign aud a shabliy 
suit. Dreseel in the latter he endeavours to recure 2 bed at a private 
botel, but. is disdainfully refuse:t, anda pert "s'atey'’ advises him to 
sv: k shelter ina “ corfee shop" as bein;: more suited to ius. He takes 
hia sovereign out of his ket, and liying it on tle palm of his hand, 
be indelges in philosop! hic muegings as to the effect one’s clothes hay 
on one’s fellow-men, An urchin, tempted by the sight of the coin, 
snatches it and disappears, The milhonaire, without the paperect of 
a bed or a meal, accepts some food at a ccffee stall from “ Cock-Ey'd 
Sal,” a disreputable notoriety, and then, on the advice of a workman, 
seeks the shelter of the Cogunl Ward sooner than remain homeless for 
the night, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tur MivLionairE Breaks STONES. 

Tir workhouse was not of an aspect likely to tempt to 
vagrancy, 60 far as tho outside was eoncerned. Indeed, 
strong as his resolution now was, the millionaire shuddered 
slightly as ho looked up at the gloomy walls, and the cheer- 
Jess, uncurtained windows, 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith thought it best to take his new 
experience like unpalatable medicine, at a gulp; and so he 
made over to the policeman, who was standing at the further 
eorner, 

The inillionaire was getting proof to shocks, but he ex- 
perienced one now which was so totally unexpected that he 
altiost began to wonder if he were awake. He had at last 
run acro:s asympathetic and kind-hearted policeman, 

“Can you tell me,” the millionaire had asked, “ how lam 
to secure admission to the casual ward?” 

“Stony?” asked the policeman. 

“ T am pennilese.” 

“*Ard luck! Well, never mind; think there’s better 
times in store, an’ it ‘ll help you to pull through. It’s 
rather late to get into the casual; ten to one they’ll say 
they’re full up, but T’ll go and see what I can do for you.” 

“Thank you,” exid the millionaire, following the police- 
man as he strode across, and wondering that he should have 
shown so much interest in his fate. 

The policeman knocked at a dirty door, which, after a 
while, was opened by a grumbling porter. 

“Shelp me,” gaid he, “ is there another of ’cm?” 

“ This ain’t a reg’lar,”’ said the policeman. 

“ They’re all reg’lar,” grumbled the porter, with a melan- 
choly attempt at cheerless wit, “ reg’lar noosances.” 

“Oh, well, they ’elps to keep you, at any rate.” 

aay | keeps me awake. ButI don’t think we got any 
room. I'm certain we're full up.” 

i “Tm certain you are not. I’ve scen all that have gone 
ne 
“You've scen all that’s gone in since you cam’ on dooty 
at ten, but’ow can you tell Mr. Clever, ow many was on 
the rope before that ?” 

“ Because I ‘appen to know, d’you sce ?” 

“Well, come on!” said the porter to the anxious 
nillionairc, with a suddenness that startled him. “What 
are you ‘anging houtside for, whcn the door’s hopen ?” 

“Well, good night, old chap,” eaid the policeman. “ Wish 
you better luck.” 

“Good night,” said the millionaire. “Iam very—’ 

“Oh, come along, an’ dou’t stand palaverin’ there, or I'll 
shut the bloomin’ door on you,” and the porter suggested 
an action suitable to tho threat. The millionaire, afraid of 
it: being carried into effect, hurried through, and the door 
was hanged behind him. 

The porter entered a dingy little office on the right, and 
opened a book. 

“Your nymo!” he growled, seizing the stump of a pen. 

The millionaire reflected for a moment as to what name 
he should give. Ina few hours he should have emerged 
from his present predicamcnt, and his pride revolted from 
the thought of a workhouse record remaining in existence 
against him. And then, on the other hand, it might be a 
heecssary precaution for him to have a clear trace of his 
doings in case the cetablishmeat of his identity proved a 
source of further trouble. 

“Your nyme!” shouted the porter, rising in a Indicrous 
it of fury, and banging the book with a crach on the 

e. 
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“‘ Now look here,” said the millionaire indignantly, “ I’m 
not going to put up with your uncalled-for insolence. I 
know nothing about your forms, but whatever is required 
pate do if you instyict me civilly and respect- 

y. 

“Shelp met Shelp me ten men and a boy!” guaped 
the porter, falling in his seat. “Who on hearth ‘ave 
We got ’ere? The Prince o” Wales or the Hawrchbishop of 
Cainterberry !” 
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“You've got a man, and that’s sufficient for you,” said 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 
man and not as adog. What do you want to know ?” 

“ Your nyme!” 

“‘ Reuben Pownceby-Smith.” 

“R-u-b-e-n, Reuben,” drawled the porter, writing labori- 
ously. “S-m-i-t-h, Smith. Never mind tho ‘P’y.” Two 
nymes is good cnough for a pauper.” 

The porter had decided for him. He was incognito. A 
pauper—but incognito. There was also the saving clause 
that it was not his own doing. 

“ W’ere did you come from ?” 

a“ Liverpool.” 

“Were did you larst sleep?” 

“ Star Hotel, Liverpool.” 

“Well, cut awf and take yer cléthes hawff.” 

“Whcre am I to go?” asked the millionaire. 

“ Stryte dahn.” 

The millionaire went down the stone corridor and entered 
a large room, round the walls of which were shelves par- 
titioned into compartments. 

“Tha’s yours,” said a porter who met him at the door. 
“Shove ’em in quick, an’ mind yer not long abaht it.” 

Tho porter turned on his hcel and and went out. Then 
Mr. Powuceby-Smith saw that a very dirty, very ragged, 
and very demoralised specimen of the human race was 
es rather, letting his loose rags fall off—near 

im. 

“ Yer a noo ‘and at this yyme, pel, ain't you?” asked the 
specimen, 

“Yes, I am,” replicd the millionaire, shivering at the 
prospect of his clothes being mixed with the other's rays. 
“Can you tell me what we have to do with our clothes ?” 

“You shoves ‘em up in the pigeon-’ole, an’ wile yer 
’avin’ yer beauty-sleep they looks arter ’em for you.” 

“Do we retain our—our shirts? ” 

“Nah!” 

“ We—we undress altogether ?” 

“Stawrk !” 

“Vlitry and retain my shirt.” 

“You cawn’t; it’s agin’ the rules. Besides, wot’s the 

ood? There ain’t one in ten of the gents as comes in ere 

‘aveashirt. W'y mine is on’y a neck and a frill, and wenti- 
lated hawrms.” 

“Tl ask them, then, asa favour,” said the millionaire. 

“There hain’t no fyvours ’ere. You tyke my tip, an’ jes’ 
do as the rest, or you'll be chawrged with bein’ a refractory 
pauper——” 

“What would that mean?” 

“It'ud mean kein’ awed afore the beak, an’ gettin’ four- 
teen ’awrd.” 

“ Do you mean imprisonment?” gasped the millionaire. 

“ Tha’s jes’ abaht the size of it, pel.” 

“Nah then, are you ready ?” called out the porter; and 
the specimen, letting go the last hold on his tapestry, 
stood in puris naturalibus. The millionaire saw that there 
was nothing for it but to follow his example, and, with much 
rep , he did so. 

« What's next?” he whispered to his companion. 

“The bawth!” was the reply. ‘Ihe specimen led the 
way, and the millionaira followed, inwardly fearful of dire 
results through treading the cold, stone flags with his bare 
feet. The porter showed them both into the same bath- 
room, 

“Nah,” said he, “git it over quick. We don’t want to be 
’angin’ abaht ’ere all night.” 

With that he closed the door on them. 

“What—what does it mean?” asked the millionairo 
faintly. 

“It means that we've got to pig it. Lor’ bless you, two’s 
nothin’! W’y, I’ve hawften been four in a bawth. They's 
supposed to ’ave a bawth for cach one; but supposin’ gocs 
a long w’y. Look ’ere, you jump in first.” 

It was the only way out of the difficulty for the dis gusted 
millionaire; into the bath after his companion he would 
not have gone if he were sent to gaol twenty times for it. 

“You don’t wantno supper, I suppose ?”’ said the specimen. 

“No; I had some,” replied the millionaire, and his mind 
reverted with wondering pity to Sal. Where was she, poor 
wretch, now, and what stafe was she in ? 

“ So ’ad I,” broke in the specimen. “I hain’t sech a fool 
as to come in for their muck.” 

“What do they give?” 

“Eight hahnces o’ sawdust bread, an’ hany amahnt o’ 
water.” 

“Ere y’are. “Urry up!” ; 

It was the porter, who this time handed in iwo flannel 
shirts. 

“ An’ nah,” said the specimen, as they arrayed them- 
selves “for ahr beauty-sleep.” 

“ You know the w’y, Corkes,” growled the porter. 

“Oh, yes,” said the specimen. “ I knows all the corridors 
in this yer ’otel; you needn't trouble ‘boots’ to show me.” 

“Nah, not so much o’ yer sarce, an’ min’ yer don’ stawrt 
jawrin’.” 

The dormitory of the casual ward was a long apartment. 
When the millionaire entered with his companion he 
noticed a large number of slung hammocks, which all 
seemed occupied. . : 

“Well, that’s a blessin’, any’ow,” said the specimen. 
“The ropes is hall ockypied, so we can ‘ave a plank. It’s 
more comfor’ble by far.’ : ; 

The millionaire found a bare plank, with a raised board 
for a pillow, with a gift of two blankets to dispose of as 
he would, anything but an inviting prospect. Resolution 
was at all times, however, a strong trait in Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith’s character, and as he had determined to make the 
best of the worst, he resolutely imitated his companion in 
wrapping the blanketa round him, eo that they should do 
a double duty as a covering anda mattress. : 

“ Just one thing more,” whispered the millionaire. “ What 
do they do with our clothes?” 

“ Bake ’em,” was the reply. 

“'yhank you. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 
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The millionaire was awakered at half-; ast five. Startiny 


“ Just see that you treat him as a | up, he found his clothes lying in a neat bundle on the foot 


ef his plank. 

There was an immediate babble. which rendeved any 
eter sicep impossible, so he sat up und looked about 
tim, 

“ Moinin’, maity; ’ow did you sleep? ” said the specimen, 

“Exceedingly well,” replied the milionaire; “much 
better than I thought wis possible.” 

“Nah you'll ‘uve to ’urry up an’ git duhi to breakfast. 
They don't salad ne gony in this yer ‘otel.” 

The millionaive dressed hurriedly, and followed the 
specimen, 

“Ts’pose yon won't care for the breakius’.” 

“Oh, Pm--Pin rally not particular,” 

“No more are they. I expec’, though, it’s the first time 
yow ll have ’ad a mel of sawdust and water.” 

“ds that the breakfist +”? askel Mr. Pownceby-Sinith 
faintly. 

That's it.” 

“Vd—I'd really rather yo out now,” said he, “1 don’t 
feel like cating anything.” 

“Go aht nah,” said the specimen, “w'y, vou must he a 
green ‘un. Don't you knuw you cawn't yo aht to-d'y ? ” 

“ Not go out to-day!” said Mr, Powneeby-Smith, “ What 
do you mean?” 

“W’y, simply thet, in course. You cawn’t cet board and 
lodgin’ and washin’ and attendance for nothin’, ean you ? 
You've got to p'y for it, an’ you've got to do ad’y’s work.” 

“Do you mean that they will require me to remain in 
here ali day, to-day #” 

“As sure as heggs hain't happles. But they'll give you 
two hounccs of bacen, wore sawdust an’ more water for 
dinner, an’ more sawdust an’ water for supper, an’ a bed 
to-night——” 

“ But TI can't, I can’t; T must go out,” said the millionaire, 
with « feeling of desperation. 

“Well, it hain’t no use carryin’ hon. If you do they'll 
on’y put you in chokcy as a refractory. You must break 
three ‘undered 0’ stones, and that'll tyke you all d'y, unless 
yow’re inighty clever at the gyine.” 

“ But if I go out to-day, 1 can regain my position, I can 
find wy friends, and get all the money I require. If I re- 
main in, I don’t know what will happea. Is there no way 
of arranging it?” 

“On'y by a trick!” 

“ What trick?” asked the millionaire with a sigh. 

“You'd better ’ave yer breakfeas’ quiet an’ s'y an’ do 
nothin’! Then go to yer cell an’ pretend to try an’ break 
tho stones, an’ w’en the doctor comes at ten you must try 
an’ git rabnd ’im. ’E’s yer on'y chawnce. ‘The master’s 
a ‘ot un, an’ would lock you up without ’earing a word!” 

The millionaire felt he could not do better than follow 
the specimen’s advice, so he nearly choked himself in the 
endeavour to swallow a few mouthfuls of the very dry 
brown bread. Then, after “ breakfast’ he was conducted 
to his cell to’break stones in payment of the kindness that 
had been shown him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue Mituionarre LEavEs THE WorkKHOUSE, 


Tue cell to which the millionaire was conducted was 
narrow, and furnished with but one window, which was 
placed at such an elevation as would not tempt the occu- 

nt to waste his time on an untempting view. It was, in 

t, in every respect rather gloomicr than the pictures of 
prison cells which the millionaire, whenever he had 
thought of such civilising factors, had conjured up in his 
mind. 

There was a large heap of stones at the further end of 
the cell, and the porter who conducted him to his task was 
succinct iu his instructions. 

“You must wear this shicld on youx face to protect your- 
self from the chips,” said he, “and you must break then 
small enough to pass through this sieve. Have you any 
complaint tv make, or do you want anything ?” 

“1 am too ill to do the task,” said the millionaire. “I 
was tnablo to eat any bvcakfast, and under any exertion of 
this sort I shall faint. [am not used to work, as you can 
tell by my hands, and have lost my appetite, which renders 
me very weak,” 

“Do you want to see the master >” 

“T don't want to trouble the master, but I wish to see 
the doctor.” 

“Do you wish to have him specially suinmoned ? Remem- 
ber that you will be severely punished for malingering.” 

“Tam not malingering,” replicd the millionaire, “ but I 
do not wish the doctor specially summoned. I will try to 
do what work I can, but I wish yon to send the doctor to 
me as soon as convenient, as I tear Iam tar from well.” 

“Twill report what you say when he comes at ten 
o'clock.” 

With this, he closed the door of the cell, and the 
millionaire was alone with his hammer, his shield, and the 
heap of stones. 

He attempted to break tho stones, and the task interested 
him by its very ludicrousness. He could never remember 
having used a hammer in the ordinary way before to 
accomplish any special object, and he was amused to find 
how uncertain his aim was. He could uot strike, try as he 
might, in the exact spot he aimed at, and it amused him to 
see the hammer blundering off atthe side, or the stone turn- 
ing up under the ill-directed blow. And then, when he had 
experimented in this way for a considerable time, it 
suddenly dawned on him that with it all there was not tho 
slightest appearance of the stone breaking. 

Supposing he had no intention of endeavouring to effect 
his escape, and, like an honest loafer, had attempted tho 
allotted toil, he would havo made but little headway. 
Surely, if he saw the necessity he would be able to sur- 
mount this difficulty, as he had all others; and to test a 
prowess he might have exerted, he directed a serics of blows 
with all his might against the recalcitrant rock, under 
which it at length divided. The millionaire was p!lcased 
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Like every strong-minded man he dislixed being beaten, 
end he plained himself at not being haulked even by stone- 
beak’ng. ‘thea he set himec!f to poutel the stene to frag: 
nents small enouh to escape the meshes of (he sieve. Vie 
task was ferly eazy while the pieces wore Liege, but when they 
were reduced in sive he found it diticult to concentrate the 
stre: gUn of his blows onthem. They had also a Lasts knack 
of flys frem under the hanger uninjared wile thresten- 
jue dicaster in their route. ‘Phis wunoying habit of Cheirs 
irritated the milliow.ire, an:l after a while bo perfected 
Viwecif in a practice which obwinted the dimeulty. 
was to hold the stene in pesition wptil the harainer was 
nhent fo descend on it. ‘This ce aned to have the effect of 
cotinine the blow more surely, and by adepting this 
excediont be was snecessful in getting: quite a heap of 

nos fy gauss thrensh the sieve. 
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Nhe millionaire waited impatiently, but he had to listen j 


to the chiming of the quarter and the half-heur before the 
doctor cune, 


“Well,” said he, when he arrived, and he cast a curious i 


glance at the abundance of unmolested stones, ‘Fave yo 
uny complaint to make 7” 

“Tam very iil, doctor, and weak, 
with an attempt at suitable toncs. 

“ Open your waistcoat.” 

The millionaire, with asmothered desire to rebel, obeyed. 
The doctor applied the stethoscope. 

©fean't find anything the matt 1,” said he. 

© Twas unable to cat this morning; Ihave had no food.” 

“T supposo it wasn’t good enough,” said he, “but 
if it's wholesome I think that is all paupeis shoutd 
reaut 


” 


said the millionaire, 


hat may he,” said the millionaire, with a faint show of 
heat he wa3 unable to repress, “but I den’t think it worth 
a day's hard work.” 

“Well, it’s a voluntary bargain. 
accepted it. We didn’t ask you to come in and sleep in our 
Leds and eat our food.” 


© Tundérstand that this was provided as a charity to tho | 


de:titute, and not 1s a commercial transaction.” 

“You're nct asked to understand anything. The rules 
are there, and as you have chosen to avail yourself of them 
you must carry them out.” 

“Tt understood that in England citizens wero free. What 
right have the officials of this place to detain me—practi- 
cally to imprison me——” 

“ Ave you not English ?” 

“No. thank Heaven, I’m an Amorican.”’ 

“ Well, I suppose you have workhouses in America?” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith had taken such little interest in 
such affairs that he was quite in the dark as to the American 
method of treating the destitute, but with a native 
shrewdness he relied on bluff as the best substitute for 
knowledge. So he said : 

“We have, and when a citizen is hard pushed for a night 
we shelter him and rely on his paying for the accommoda- 
tion when he can. I say that it is against your own law to 
detain me.” 

“But we are doing nothing of the sort. You accepted 
certain agsistance, in return for which you agreed to do 
certain work.” 

“TI didu’t agree, I knew nothing about the conditions. I 
must go to my friends to-day—I am a well-known citizen of 
New York—and then my affairs will be set right. I say 
that [I should not be detained. It is practically condemning a 
man to imprisonment who has committed no offence. Ishall 
pay for what you have done for me, and in any caso your 
remedy is to sue me for payment, not to imprison me on a 
herd labour sentence without trial.” 

“ You should see the master. He deals with all this sort 
of thing—only I hate these rows getting into the papers.” 

“ But Iam speaking to you asa doctor. I am ill, and I 
am not accustomed to work. Look at my hands——” 

“What's the matter with your thumb?” 

«“T struck it with the hammer——” 

“That's enough, Why the dickcns didn't you show it to 
mo before? You are incapable of working through an 
accident, and at your own request ee are discharged. You 
are sure you don’t want to go in the infirmary ? ” 

“Certain. I want to go out.” 

“Then I'll sce that you are discharged.” 

It was not long before the millionaire was joyfully cross- 
ing the threshold of the workhouse. Big Ben was striking 
eleven. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Vue Minrioxaire is Skows His Puoto. 


Evrvex o'clock! The millionaire had no hesitation as 
to his ceurse. He would go dizect to the bank. The 
manazey, in spite of his scepticism, had been careful toavoid 
any expresscd disbelicf, and as he lad also promised to 
mare ingwrics, Mar. Pow neeby-Sin-th, in spite of his many 
recent Litter disappointinents, could not quite crush a hope 
that was rising in his heart. 

Il: was ebeolutely penniless once more, and so was 
oleed to tridce the entire way, He bad practically 
‘eto noth) she felt quite nnable tu swallow the evarse 

ut ceenerde country would have required 

‘ ; but yet he 
ot feck move than a fairly healthy appetite. He was 
g ilies accustomed io repressing the feeling of hunger, 
chert its diet hoe: bite: pericnee of the amenitivs of penury. 
Ioacns het the question of food (hat troubkd him, but the 
matter of dress. If his Cilapidated suit were rot good 
choi forthe standard set up by a third-rate temperanco 
botel, what cieet wouhlit have on the manager of the honk ? 
tle could only trust to its bad eect being coun- 
teracted by the venscashleness of the process which had 
caweed it. After s'!, the manager must see the very essence 
of eenuinencss iu the motive which prompted him to res rt 
as to secure the means of cnbling 
J Bit then amis diving osenried to him, While 
itble cncneh fo believe (hat be would part with 
 Getheste cable t. Sew York, would be tind it ase: y to 
in medenee dor the fact that the soversign Le had obtained 
aiched fiers him by a street urchin ? _ 
wi, Pehection and speculation sent the millions ire’s 
Whirl that he resetutely sect himself to 
ny tenze. 
was, fertumately, not very far from 
that a good brisk walk brought him te it 
A) before lenvk-time, and a few minutes liter he was 
Somore crusciie the thresho'd ef the bank, The 
who had been so fuimatly attentive and polite was 
a behind the counter, and the millionaire went up to 
Vintending to ask for the manager. ‘The clerk, how- 
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Mr. Powneeby-sinith stvcd still, syeech!es3 and astonished. 
Nhe clerk ctaved at him for a moment, and then burst out 
Janghing. ‘Phen trining to a fellow-clerk, who was bend- 
ing over a ledyvex behind him, he said: 

“You've won, Wingrave, he’s aetually turned up again!” 

©T don’t think your conduct is at all what it should be,” 
said the miilionaire angrily, at which tho clerks, wko had 
now crowded beliind the counicr to stare at him, burst out 
laughing. 

“You've cansed me to losa half-a-crown,” said tho clerk 
he addressed. “1 bet half-a-crown that you would never 
have the assurance to turn up again.” 

©“There’s no assuranco in it,” replied the millionaire, 
“and if you will be good enough to tell the manager that 
Mr. Pow nceby-Smith——” 

The clerks at this point interrupted him with a loud and 
general laugh, ‘The millionaire affected not to hear, and 
continued : 

“has cailed to see him.” 

“Tf youl take my advice you'll just clear out, and not 
try on the same any more,” said the first speaker. 

“You lcok rather like a Yankee millionaire,” said a 
sacond. 

“Tf one of you will be good enongh to take my mensago 
to your manager you can spare yourselves the trouble of 
making any further impertinent remarks. 1 can dispense 
with them very well.” 

“ Aud we shall dispense with you for a time if you re- 
main long enough for us to send fora policeman. Don’t 
you think you could hit on a better story than to go loafing 
about in rags ta'king of being a millionaire ?” 

“Tcan easily explain to your manager why I am dressed 
like this. But why do you all so very decidedly make up 
your minds that I am an impostor? ” 

“ Bocause we know it now; we didn’t know it yesterday.” 

, “How do you know it? And what is it you know?” 

“Look here,” and the clerk held up a cabinet photo of 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith taken only a month before he stepped 
on board the Lirania, The millionaire then remembered 
how he had altered his appearance and the fact that two 
day’s stubble occupied the shaven portions neither added 
aumirinees to his appearance nor much of a likeness to the 
photo. 

“That,” said the clerk, “is Mr. Pownceby-Smith, and as 
you're no wore jike him than I’m like tho Marquis of Salis- 
bury, 1 should say the best thing you could do would be to 
go straight out that door and walk right away as fast as 
ever you can, and as far as you can, and I should tako as 
many turnings as you can find.” 

His fellow-clerks appeared to regard this advice as very 
humorous, and they hailed it with hearty laughter. Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith had entirely recovered his composure. 

“ Notwithstanding your kindness,” said he, “I prefer to 
conduct my affaira in my own way, and, if you will bo so 
kind 7 to convey wy message to your manager, I shall be 
obliged.” 

“You want to seo him?” 

“ Yes, if you please.” ; 

“Very well. But if you don’t go out of here with a 
policeman as a guide, I shall be surprised.” 

“T should be extremely surprised,” said the millionaire 
with dignity, “if anything of the kind were to happen.” 

‘rhe clorks had stared enough, and returned to their 
books to await developments at their leisure. The one Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith had addressed went into the manager’s 
room, Returning ina few moments, he metioned to the 
millionaire to enter. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith obeyed with @ cool self-possession 
that almost bordered on haughtiness, The treatment he 
was being subjected to had roused a resentment in him that 
mado him almost forget his anxieties. 

“Good morning,” said he, as he entered. 


“T think I had 
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better explain at once the change that has taken place iy 
my appearance——” 

“Jt has no interest for me,” replied the mana:rer, 
am only concerned here in the affairs of our custom 
you still claim to Le Mr. Pownceby-Smith ? ” 

“That is my name.” 

“You claim to be Reuven Pownceby-Smith, «f V_. 
York ?” 

“Lam Reuben Pownceby-Smith, of New York.” 

“Well, you have up to the present failed to convin. . - 
that is all lean say, and certainly without some ti) 
proof than your hare statement and appearance —-—' 

“T have offered to explain my appearance.” 

Tho manaver waved his hand. 

“We have obtained the pheto of Mr. Powneshy->- 
taken but a short time before he left New York, :» 
bears no resemblance to you.” 

“My clothes do not lear any resemblance to 1). 
wore yesterday,” said the millicnaire, “and yet Loos. 
same man,” 

“How do you account for the fact that the piu. 
Do you deny that the photo,” and the manayer hej 
a copy of that which the clerk had exhibited, * is ¢1:, 
Mr. Pownceby-Siwwith ?” 

“tis most decidedly my photo!” said the miliiun.:.. 

“Your photo!” said thy manager, “hen why ci. - 
not bear seme resemblance to you.” 

“Jt bears as perfeet a resemblance es a rather j.oc+ }. 
cun bear to the original; if you will only icfrain- 
arriving at hasty conclusions and make allowanre f. 
fact that T have bad a portion of my beard shay .! 
the remainder trimmed in a different style, you will}. 
to see it fer yourself.” 

“When did you have it shaved? ” 

“The nicht I arrived in Liverpool.” 

“Why” 

“Wo; that is another story, and a rather privite se | 
wished to visit an acquaintance at Bootle, and as Lbave: 
secn her for some years I was tempted, on the spurs : 
mouicnt, to revive the appearance I then aifecte:l Ins 
hada six or seven years’ old photo of mine yor would 
once be able to see the likeness,” 

“But there is hardly a single point in the ti-sue 
circumstances yon have mentioned, which is not inthe tir 
place unaccountable, and in the second involves an explana: 
tion without proof.” 

“ However, there is not a single point JT have mentionel 
that is not capable of proof. ‘ake my visit to Bootle. ‘The 
friend I went to see had removed.” 

“There! Not a single statement you make but i: 
qualified | ” 

“It is not unusual for people to change their reside: «-. 
My friend had removed, but she had Icft her adly << 
London: 33, Marsh Parade, Lambeth.” 

“Where she is residing now ? ” 

“No, she——” 

“Really, sir, I cannot spare time for this—this ex: 
ordinary chronicle——” 

“Yet the fact that you have been apprised if \+ 
Pownceby-Smith’s journey, and that you should have lent 
of him before this would, I should think, sugve:t to you the 
talking of special pains in anything concerning hii.” 

“Jam desirous of doing so, but I wish to guard iyi 
against being led into a tangle, which—which-——” 

“You won’t offend me, sir!” 

“ Well, which looks like the imaginings of alimatiy. You 
say your Bootle acquaintance docs not live at ui, Mav! 
Parade!” 

“TI found it was only an address for the reecp {ion - 
letters.” 

“ How do you explain the change in your clothin:: = 

“A man in extremity will seize any chance——” 

“ Quite so.” 

“T sold my suit in exchange for this and a soverciyn. ft 
I wanted to raise money cnough to cable to Amcriva.” 

“ And you have cabled?” 

“No, I——” 

“Then whatever shadow of confidence you inspired in: 
is gone, for a man in your position with a sovercign st b 
command would not hesitate to communicate wilh !:: 
friends——” 

“That is quite true,” said the millionaire. 
should certainly havo dono so, but——” 

“ Another qualification,” said the manager. j 

“Tcan assure you, sir,” said the millionaire, “thit 1." 
most trying experience I have ever had in my life i: |!" 
necessity to make a series of statements in tho fas“ 
scarcely-concealed disbelicf.” ee 

“Tam sorry that I cannot oblige you by dipensing 1") 
the common rules which apply to evidence,” said o." 
manager. “My whole interest in this matter is purely + 
official one. Why did you not cabl: to America?” 

“Becauso last night when I had the sovereign in is 
hand and was looking at it a boy snatched it and ranawa). 

.“ Ile did not pick your pocket ?” 

“No; I was looking at the coin and ho snatched it.” 

“ And why on earth were you looking at it?” 

“Why on earth should I not look at it?” asked t! 
millionaire, his patience quite exhausted. “If ono hil | 
account for every actiom it would prove a very har! 
matter indeed.” 

“Probably. However, at the present moment I cann 
accept your statement that you aro Mr. Pownceby-Suiit!. 
If you are, I am sorry that you find such difficulty 
establishing your identity to us. I may tell you that | 
have myself cabled to New York and you may rest assure! 
that before very long, with the inquiries that have now 
been set on foot, all doubt in the matter will be ect at re *- 
Good morning.” ae 

Tho millionaire, with the vague desire to talk which 
seizes most people when uncertain what to do was about t: 
address the manager ; but that official peremptorily touche! 
a bell, and Mr. Pownceby-Smith once more left tho rocm 
and the bank, 


“Anil 


(To be continued.) 


In this week’s issue of SHORT STORIES you will find a stirring account of the blowing up of the Suez Canal by a British torpedo boat. 


Cyclists on Holidays 


ENDING 
1 daca should sign the 


Ava. 27, 1898. 


New Use for the Locomotive. 


A youne woman who had come toa certain city to 
study the dramatic art was found by a friend living in 
a room which looked out over a lot of railway lines 
where trains were being incessantly made up, and 
engines were backing and umping and whistling. 

“Why, what a place you've found to live in!” 
exclaimed the friend in wonder. 

« Just the place for me,” answered the student. 

“But the whistling engines must prevent you from 
studying ?” ; 

“Of course they do, but they give me such a fine 
dramatic frenzy!” 


ee iets 
A Shop Proposal. 


“NELLIE,” said the assistant at the blanket counter 
in the big shop, speaking rapidly and in an undertone, 
“just a moment. Will you—what is it, sir? Harness 
department? Through the door and turn to the left. 
Nellie, do you think hig could—furniture, madam ? 
Third floor. Take the lift. Nellie, I’d like to know— 
handkerchiefs, ma’am? Third counter to your right. 
Blankets, sir? Yes, sir. Wait on you in a moment. 
Nellie, will you marry me?” 

“Yes, Tom,” whispered the girl at the fancy 
counter, still tapping with her pencil on the showcase. 
“ Ca-a-a-a-a-ash !” 


— of oe 


‘*Biggest Show ’Cept One.” 


A MENAGERIE was coming to the town, and every 
fence within a radius of five miles or so had been billed 
with the usual lurid announcements. An old and a 
young yokel were gazing at the bills and wondering. 

“Barnum and Bailey's circus. The biggest show on 
earth.” read the young one. 

“What—whats that?” usked the old fellow pricking 
up his ears. 

The other read again the legend of the show bills. 

“ You don't know what you're talking about. That 
show kaint touch John Robinson’s. He used ter cum 
here, and that theer was a show wuth seein’. It was the 
biggest show on this yere earth.” 

he old man had evidently not been to a circus for 
many years. 

“Read it for yourself, then,” said the young yokel. 
aut ‘ee that thing says this is the biggest show on 
earth. 

The old man proceeded to spell out the big letters. 
He waded through “ Barnum and Bailey,” and after a 
rest began on the remainder of the sentence : 

“ B.i-g-g-e-s-t_s-h-o-w o-n e-a-r-t-h, S-e-p-t. 1.” 

, “I knowed it! Iknowed it!” shouted the old man, 
jumping up and down inhisglee. “‘The biggest show, 
cept one,’ and that theer one was John Robinson’s.” 
(75 
aor : “ What is that book you are reading, my 
ay 

Mrs. Peck : “It’s a novel, entitled ‘A Fatal Flirtution,’ 
with such a sad ending.” 

Mr. Peck: “ Something like ours, I presume? ” 

—— fe 

Tue Burron Was On—‘“ Aha!” And he laughed 
fiendishly as he read from the morning paper: “The 
burglar shot at the man, whose life was saved by the 
bullet striking against a button of his clothes!” 

“ Well?” snapped his spouse, “ what of that?” 
What of that P” said he, as he felt his collar going 
up steadily to the nape of his neck. “Oh, nothing 
except that the button must have been on!” 


THE young couple were perceived as soon as they 
entered the train, and immediatel put down as a bridal 
ir, But they wero pumarhedly self-possessed, and 
bi haved just like old folks, so that after a short time 
vd other passengers began to doybt it after all. As 
train moved out, however, the young man rose to 
remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice fall out, while 
be passengers smiled broadly. But even that did not 
cet the youth, who also smiled, and turning to his 
partner, remarked audibly : 
By jove, May, I’ve stolen the groom’s overcoat !” 
——w» f-—— 
Meant a Pai-BEARER, OF COURSE.—A French- 
man went to an Englishman, and said to him: 
What does a polar bear do?” 
os Englishman answered : 
. ‘ 
_ sitecon no hot al bear doP I don't know. Why, 
. Sits on zee ice P” 
oi thay said the Englishman, “there is nothing else to 
“ Vel, vat he do, too?” 


“ What does he also do? Wh 


he eats fish.” 
+ fish ; sits on zee ice fis 


eate fichP Then I not 


you meanP You don’t accept? 


Bece 


“Why, what d 
What do you mean? 


‘Oh, non, non ! I is 
be polar bess fre does not accept. I was invited to 
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FACTS, 


_No particular form of religion receives official recogni- 
tion in Japan. 


THERE is a town in Michigan which pays her mayor 
cnly £4 14s. 6d. a year, 

PHILADELPHIA has a gre:iter mileage of elcciric rail- 
ways than the whole of Germany. 


THE new waiting-rocm in the New York Central 
station wi!l be the largest in the world. 


THE left side of the face is considered by artists and 


photographers more beautiful than the right. 


Pious Russ‘ans do not eat pigeons, because of 
fee sanctity conferred on the dove in the Scrip- 
ures. 


Tue United States and Germany are the only two 


at powers of the world that have no postal savings 


anks. ; 
In the Imperial Library at Calcutta more than 


100,000 volumes on Indian affairs are brought together 


and classified. 


Ir is eaid that Good Friday is the only day in the 
nish royal family appears on foot 


ear on which the S 
in the strects of Madrid. 


Mr. James GARwoop has established u curious world’s 


record ; he has stuck up and knocked down 422 frames 
of skittles in three hours, demolishing seventy-eight in 


30min. 


THERE has been seen at different times in Albany on 
a moonlight night, between the hours of 8 and 12 p.m., 
beautiful 


that beautiful sign, the rainbow, and ve 
in appearance ; but this cannot be accounted for. 


A NUMBER of ministers at New Castle, Ind., U.S.A., 
who were much angered by bud boys going bathing on 
Sunday, recently ordered a number of alligators to be put 
in the ponds about the town to keep the boys away on 


the day of rest, and all other times, 


Ir used to be the custom when the chief priest of one 
of the Congo tribes showed symptoms of illness to kill 


him forthwith, either by strangling or by aid of a club; 


the natives believing that if he were allowed to die by 


disease, all the rest of the world would perish. 


THERE is a species of frog which dwells on the 


Western Tiers, Tasmania, whose voice resembles the 
bleating of a lamb. In the olden lava a shepherd, hear- 
ing the sound for the first time, thought he had dis- 
covered a contingent of lost ewes and lambs, and fol- 
lowed the sound for some days, returning in rags and 
half-starved. 


TueE most interesting fact concerning New South 
Wales is in respect to travelling; there is no third class 
either on the railways or steamships, all first and 
second. Even steamers which carry third class pas- 
sengers from over-sea ports and which touch at all 
the principal ports, will not ship third class passengers 
between colonial ports. 


Stanvey, the explorer, says that slavery will never be 
abolished in Africa until railways are constructed from 
the coast to the interior. This is so, because in many 
parts of the dark continent, slaves are the only means 
of carriage for commodities, and, for the most part, 
goods are brought to the coast, and their exchange 
value taken back again on the backs of slaves. 


Some of the coffins that were supplied in the early 
days of Coolgardie were to be seen with lettering on 
them entirely out of place. It was a common thing to 
see the remains of a human being, who had perished 
for the want of water, going to its last resting-place in 
a coffin latelled “To be kept dry”; “ This side up with 
care”; ‘To be stowed away from boilers,” etc. 


THE first piece of beefsteak that ever rcached the 
goldfields in Alaska sold for £10 per pound. The piece 
of beefsteak was carried 250 miles on the back of a 
miner, and weighed a fraction over ten pounds. It was 
put on exhibition at Circle City, and attracted much 
attention. It was subsequently disposed of for £100, 
the proceeds going to swell the miner hospital fund at 
that place. 


REPAIRING a gun-boat on the Nile is an undertaking 
of some difficulty. Recently the Hafir in her passage 
through the cataracts had sever lates stove in. 
Berber at the present time does not t of a dock- 

ard, and to effect the necessary repairs the boat had to 
lekauled high and dry on the river bank. To do this 
eight hundred men were employed under the direction 
of Commander Keppel, R.N., and in the course of two 
hours the ship was out of water. 


THE march of civilisation in Burma is full of interest 
and amusement, even to the most casual observer. 
Young Burma cannot now go forth as his father did, in 
loose but comfortable sandles; he must have fancy 
coloured socks, held in rigid order by fancy garters 
worn about the swell of the calf, while Cromwellian 
shoes with large steel buckles have caught on famously. 
A young student who purchased his first pair on a 


Saturday, wore them to church on Sunday, but took 
them back to\ the store on Monday to changed 
because they did not creak! 


EEKLY 


Insurance Coupon, which covers 
them to the extent of £100, 


Just in Time. 


123 


A BUTCHER’s lad went to celiver some meat at a 
house in the North of England where a fierce dus is 


kept. 

Tie lad entered the back door, and as soon as the 
dog xaw hiin it pinned him against the wall. Ina 
short time the mistiess of the house ran out and dvcve 
the snimal away. 

“Hes he bitten your” she asked. 

“Noa,” said the lad; ‘aa kept hin off Ly giving 
him your suct, un’ ye just cam’ in time to save your 
beef.” 

——_—$_<2 5 


He Saved the Show. 


Witp Man or Borneo; “TI tell you the waniger of 
this show is a smart chap.” 

Bearded Lady : “In what way?” 

Wild Man: “For cases of emergency. While you 
were out this afternoon the current from the Electric 
Girl struck the Man with the Iron Jaw, who was seated 
next to her, and nearly set the platform on fire, but the 
manager saved the show.” 

Bearded Lady: What did he do?” 

Wild Man: “He seized the India Rubber Mun, 
shoved him in letween the couple, and insulated the 
Tron Jaw Man.” 

— et § 


The Reward of Haughtiness. 


Tue other day a chemist was awakened about one 
o’clock in the morning by a lad clamouring at his sho 
door, Opening his fedroom window, he saw a sm. 
boy, who was gesticulating wildly. 

“ What's the matter? ” inquired the chemist. 

“T want a penn’orth o’ camphorated chloroform for 
t’ toothache,” howled the lad. 

The chemist was not overjoyed when he found how 
small the order was for which he bad been so rudely 
awakened from his slumber, but taking pity on the 
sufferer, he dressed himeelf and went downstuirs to 
eupply the much-desired relief. While measuring the 
drug he could not help doing a growl at the lad. 

“It’s like your cheek,’ he observed, “to wake me 
at this time of the night for a paltry penn’orth 
of chloroform.” 

“Ob, is it P” said the boy resentfully, “then I'll tek 
mi custom somewheer else. Yer can keep yer chloro- 
form. I wean't hev it neaw for yer blooming sauce.” 

And he didn’t. He went off quite indignantly, nursing 
his jaw, to wake up another chemist. 

ee Spee 

Sue RENONSTRATED.—" Mrs. Small,” eaid the lodger 
to his landlady, “I thought you didn’t allow smoking in 
the parlour P’ 

“T don’t,” replied Mrs. Small with energy. “ Who's 
doing it I'd like to know?” 

“Well, if you have time you might step in and 
remonstrate with the lamp.” 


————_——< § 


Mrs. Dorcas: “I do think the LapiEs’ Spark Tine 
is the best magazine I ever saw. In the current number 
it shows you how to make a lovely pair of slippers out of 
an old flannel] shirt.” 

Mrs. Newed: “ But wouldn’t that be difficult ?” 

Mrs. Dorcas: “Not atall. If you make them tov 
large you have only to soak them in water till they 
shrink to the proper size.” 


“Ir is very kind of you, madam,” said the tramp, 
“to give me such a fine dinner.” 

“Don't mention it, you poor man,” said the kind- 
hearte| woman. ; 
“But I will repay you,” said the tramp gratefully. 
“Tl tell all my pals that oe are a flinty-hearted ter- 
magant that ain’t never known how to cook nothin’ 
deeent, s0’s they'll give your house the go-by and won't 
never bother you.” 
~~» be 


Tuisisa baby. It is agirl baby. How sloppy its 
chin is! How red its eyes. What horrid contortions 
it makes with its face. See how savagely it kicks. 
How like a demion it yells! 

Yet in a few short years some man will be half crazed 
with wild suspense, worshipping the very air this being 
breathes, devoutly kneeling at her feet, and frantically 
boring for one word, one pressure of the hand, even a 
look, which will give him hope. 

oo —— 


A CLERGYMAN who has a small farm was walking 
round, superintending, when he came up to his plough- 
man, who was resting hie horees. The clergyman 
said: 


d: 

“John, could you not bring an old sickle and cut 

awy bog weeds in this corner while you rest the 
orses P” 


ne 


a \ f 
") QSCULUM! 
| 
a | Azour So:1s Fasous Nissrers AND 
! VTurm Kissks. 
ied THERE is litile deubt from ancient records that | 


kissing was brought iuto Englund from Fries- 


i lant St. Piatis Winsemius, historiogray her i 
rao tu their High Mightiness:s, the States of Frics- 
IN land, in his chronicle, 1622, tele us that kiscing | 
EX Was auite “unpractissd and unknown in England 
is til the fair Prineess Ronis (Rowena), the davghter 
<=) of King Hengist, of Friesland, pressed the beaker 
‘with ler lipkins, and saluted the amorous Vor- 
Fe tivan with a kusgyen (little kiss!, after which 
wh il gradualiy developed into a recognised form of | 
‘s salutation,” 
A With regard to kissing sovercigns et Conrt, 
Re diYerent nations have different custems, but m 


| France the Royal hand of the suvereign has always 
been looked upon with seo:n, and the very idea of 
kissing is held in ridicuts. 

In Turkey auain, hissing the Siitan is an 
hona which is reserved fur the vizier, misters, 


= 


‘Pea ce ds performed with the utmect solemmity, 


avd certain privi'eve:t pechas, and this act. ofe! 


' ha; pened to resemble one another.very clorely in size, 


i present. 


has been taken of kissing the Pope's tce instead 
of Lis hand, when he wears ua special slipper for 
the cecasion embroidered with the sign of the 
crosa, 


RE by marked by every sign of respect worthy of 

ie _ 69 Pnportant on oveasion, 

(Do) Once more. hissing the Pore’s toe appears a 

7 very cucions form cf salutstion. — ft originated 
nr ony - fae that it was formeriy (he custom to kiss 

‘the hand ef his Holiness, but towards the close 
wy | Of tke cighth century a cotain woman, when 

SS making an oficring to the Pope, not only kissed 
A | his Iuad, but committed the terrille outrage of 

‘| Syucesng it. ; 

QT The Pope, secing the danger to which he was 
i | thus exposed, cut off that hand. and by this means 
"| cseaped the contamination to which he had Leen 
IN rendered liable. Since that time the precaution 

| 
| 


| ‘he seeond hand of the above-mentioned out- 
No raged Pope is still preserved as a rare relic ameng 
! the Roman Catholic curios in Rome. 
| Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, it is said, 


once gave a butcher a kiss for a vote, and another 
lady, equally beautiful, and gifted with powers 
of fascination, was Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 
who recruited a whole regimont in a similar 
manner. Indeed, she was in the habit cf putiing 
a shilling between her tecth (the sum usually 
handed to recruits to bind the bargain), and 
inviting eny man who filled the physical requ‘re- 
nients of a suldior to take the silver from its place 
with his lips, and Leconie one of the famous 
|; Ninety-second. 
One of the most famous kisses in theatrical 
; annals is that which was put wp by auction by 
' Monty Lushington in Henry Arthur Jones's play 
The Masqueradere, aud knocked down to Sir 
Bryce Skene—a wealthy but dissolute taronet, 
who was bidding ol'stinately against his rival, for 
the fabulous sum of three thousand pounds. 
Anonggst other curious theatrical kisses were 
those given by favourite actresses through the 
medium of a strawberry at certain cramatic fites 
held yeav by year in the sixties at the Crystal 
Palnce in aid of funds for the Royal Dramatic 
College at Woking: such strawberrics kissed by 
the fair professionals’ lips selling for us much as 
half-a-yuinea apiece, and even a guines. 


NH=DNOwwn AroLe 


eo 


Spee: 


» © WHat do you think you will make ont of my 
daughter's talent?" 

Professor (absent-mindedly) : ‘ AlLout three 
shillings a lesson if the piano lasts.” 


—>o+e<«—— 


| d@aeas: “It’s a shame to make your wife work 
| sohard. Why don't you help her #” 

| Baggs: “Why, Ido! I make the fire every 
| morning.” 
| Jugge: “ But who carries (he coal upstairs ?” 
Bagys: “ We use a gas stove!” 

| 


-—— > Bt@4- 


“Dickey doesn’t know his letters well,” ex- 
plained his mother to the new teacher, “ but he’s 
| quick in learning figures.” 

“What is this, dear?” asked the teacher, 
pointing to the letter B. 

“ Dat's a thirteen jammed together,” promptly 
responded Dickey. 


—— 414 


He: “ How many bridesmaids are you going to 
lave, dearest ?”’ 


“ ” 


She: “ None. 
H . He: “ Why, I thought you'd set your heart on 
it. 


I “She: “I had; but, from present indications, 
T.| the girls ¥ want will all be married first.” 


) same 


tall 
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The Five Young Ladies of 
Manchester. 


By W. 1. ALDEN. 
Tneresrre five young ladies in the city of Man- 


| chy ster, who, until recently, were Found together by the 


ties of : most intimate friendship. ‘This assertion muy 
be donlied, for it is unquestionably true that a young 
Judy tars'y has more than one intimate friend of her 
own cex at one and the sume time. 

Nevertheless, the five young Jadies of Manchester 


hei, and complexion, and exch could wear tho clothes 
of either of the remaining four. Upon this, the surest 
basis of feminine friendship, their inthuacy was founced, 
and there is no doubt that they loved one anciher deeply 
an] sincerely, \ 
They were very nice girls indred. No one ever knew 
them to do anything wreng. They never flirted except 
nt tea fights, and they always refused to dance dances 
where any girls belopging to any other “set” wei 


acer 


They all sang in the choir, and the respect that they 
paid to the ekcirmaster—a young mon from Peckham, 
with a fine tcnoz voiee—wee in marked ceutrast to the 
impertinent airs which other girls belenging to the | 
choir often diplayed. “In ehert, theee five 
youny ladies were the pride of the city, the howt of the» 
Sunday-schcol, and the cinfeit and delight cf five | 
pairs of assorted parents, 

The affection fer one ancther was manifested on 
oceasions. bey stared all their secrets and | 


' chocolates, and they were a] hound by solemn promise | 


to he Lridesmaids to one another. ‘To eve them walking | 
along Camnon Street. five ubreast—if the expression cin | 
he used without incelicacy—with their arms alout one 

another's waists, cd ribbons of the came colour and | 
pattern in their hair, was a touching and beautiful | 
sight. 

Some months ago the five young ladics of Manchester | 
sinultaneously mde to one xnother the confession that | 
each had a lover. It was certainly a remarkable coin- | 
cidence that each one should have been in a condition 
to make this confession on the eame afternoon, but it 
was a still more remarkable coincidence that when Miss 
Amy remarked with great sadness that she feared her 
lover was an irreligions man, Miss Susie, Miss Sallie, 
Miss Carrie, and Miss Katie cach admitted that her 
individual lover was similarly irreligious. 

As has heen eaid, they were extremely gcod girls, and 
they were greatly gricved that five distinct and separate 
lovers should, one and all, Le grossly irreligious. Miss 
Amy said that there could Le no doubt that St. Paul 
was clearly of the epinion that it wes wrong to be un- 
equally yoked with an wnbeliever, and she did not see 
how that opinion could be got over. 

The other girls vnanimonsly admitted that they had 
likewise studied the text to which Miss Amy had 
alluded, and that they had spent sleepless nights in 
vajnly trying to get over it. It being thus agreed that 
the unfortunately plain language of the Apostle could 
not be “ got over,” the five young ladies fell upon their 
five respective necl:s, and wept bitterly. 

When the French girl finds herself lopelessiy 
separated from her lover she takes a new one, and feels 
thankful that the volume of nien is always cominensurate 
with the necessitics of feminine affection. When the 
Italian girl is in a like situation, she goes into a convent 
or she marries an eligible old man. The English girl, 
however, is full of energy ard resources, and she has no 
idea of sitting down calinly before tlie first obstacle that 
arises between herself and her lover. 

The five young ladies of Manchester, after devoting 
an intermission of minuies to the refreshing process of 
weeping, resuinced business, or rather conversation, and 
discussed the question how to remove the barrier which 
was placed in the way of their happiness by the irre- 
ligion of the five lovers, 

After debating the question whether the minister 
should be asked to call on each of the five lovers and 
argue them out of their wickedness, and deciding that 
this was impracticable, it was agreed that a series of 
prayer-meetings shou!d be held by the five young ladies, 
and that each should pray for her lover by name, with 
the assistance of her four companions. 

his was a truly Leautiful resolution. and the man 
who could speak of it irreverently would be decidedly 
worse than the werst of the five wicked lovers, 

On the next ufternoon, which, to be precise, was the 
afternoon cf the 3Uth of August last, the five young 
ladies of Manchester met in the bedroom of Miss 
Currie, for the purpose of holding their first prayer 
meeting. 

The agreement that each one should pray for her 
lover by name caused come little delay in the formal 
opening of the meeting. As yet, no one of the five had 
mentioned her lover’s name, and each was reluctant to 
be the first to break that particular piece of meta- 
phorical ice. It was at last agreed thut the order of 
precedence should be settled by drawing lots, and that 
the name of the first lover should be announced before 

inning. 

ots were accordingly drawn, and it became Miss 
Carrie’s duty to name her lover. Accordingly, with 
mee that excellent young lady said: 

“ Well, girls, if I must, I must. His name is Henry 


; seems at picsent extremely remote. 


1 su 
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eo and, if he is irreligiou:, I know he loves j:.9 
enrly. 
There was an awful pause of several seconds din:ti - 
and ihen Miss Amy arose, caught up her benne', 
remarking that “she never heard such impudence; 
nos since she was born,” and that “she wouldn't hivo 
Lelieved for worlds that Miss Carrie could tell such -- 
awful story,” burst into tears. . 

Almose siniultancously, Miss Susie, Miss Kutio. ; 3 
bliss Callie seized their respective bonnets, andremas j 
in unison that Miss Carrie was a wicked, decci! ul 
and thet Mr. Wilson loved each of them, end ex: 
them only, After this tremendovs avowal, tho , 
that was at first concentrated on Miss Carrie wa: + 
tributed among the entire five. Each one eh, 
that Mr. Wilson was her private and porsonai ! 
ard that the other four girls were ialse sud sho 
e:eatnures. ‘There was no further reference made «| 
intended prayer-miceting. 

The five friends parted in Vitter emnity. aud. 
prespect of any concerted measures for the beige’ .- 
the soul of Mr, Henry Wi'son, the wicked ¢l.cins: 


TO HO 
“Wrat makes you so thoughtful, Mr. Clings" 
“Eh? Oh, yer; Twas just wondering if ths i. ° 
contortion'st sits on the floor to put on her <}.. 


_ all the others of her sex.” 


—— 

Scrxu—London thoroughfare. 

Old Genticman: * Hi, what do you me:n I 
mea poper and yelling, ‘ British vessel gene Cow: 
all on board ¥’ There's been no accident |” 
Newspaper Boy : “ Who said there had ¥ 
marine beat they're tryin’ at Dover.” 


P.W, PAYS 22090 RAILWAY INS 


It 


Gees 


“* Pearson’s Weekly” Railway as 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474. INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including one of a Thousand Peurs.; 


This Insmance holds good for avy niwmber of clits i) : 
extent of 2000-—not for one only, 


$2 00 e) Speciall 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANT2 


CorPorATION LimiTEo. 
40, 42, and 44, NOORGATE STREET, LONDON I.c, 


{To hom Notice of Claima, under the follering conditious, v 
sent within seven days to the abore adilrese.) 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenser trai.“ 


reet Britaiu and Ivelaud, 


issued under Section 33 of the Ocenn Accident and Gucra ..: 
i Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


iP) 


y Guaraiieod 


BY THE 


a 


> > 
excursion tickets, and post-oflico officials in avy of the railwi 
vans, nd railway servants trivelling with pass or railway 
ticket in an ordivary carriage), and who, at the time of sx 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurauce Coupon on the fr 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, wi: 
ik or pencil on the space provided at the foot. This paper ia 
at his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is #igne). 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be pail to the bk 
representatives of such fercon injured should death reo ule Wein 
accident within three cilendar months thereaftcr, aud tint 1 
the ac-ident be given within throe drys of its oectirrence. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whousoever the Fad * 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of any ¢ 
who meets his death by an accideut while actin!iy 
a cycle, provided that decened at the time of such on 
had’ in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon P 
first pose, or the paper in which it is, with his, oo i+ 
nsual sizrature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided. * 
foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four hours theresttr:. 
that notice was given of such accident to the said Corporat’ :. 
ubore address, within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are the essence of fhe contract. 

This Insurance holds good for the ewrent week of issue ©. 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the condi - | 
the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Ac:, 
1880, Risks Ne, 2 and 3, 


The Purchase of this publication is admitted to he the payne‘ 
Premiwn under Sec, 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be sev. 
office of this Journal, or cf the said Corporation, No person cau. 
on more than one Coupon Tieket of this paper in respect of (he saci os 


Y 


re 


N.B.—Subscribers who have dul 
tion for PEARSON'S WEBKLY in advan 
to the publisher, need not, during the period covered by t:.\' 
subscription, sign the coapon, or the papor on their pe:~"". 
tis only neceseary to forward the new: ant's receipt to tu 
publisher of the paper. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and + 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


—— 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that the preminn in resp’ 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY £000 RAILWAY INSURANCE and «> 
of the CYCLING INSURANCE, has been paid up to Ana, sist, I> 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY a) 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the evs 1" 
TWO THOUSAND PO , and against Fatal Cycling Accident, wile 
the conditions named in the notice above, 

General 
Manager for 
the Ocean 
Accident and 
Guarantee 


or 


ALP all \ 


Don’t forget to buy this week’s SHORT STORIES. The instalment of the “ Final War” is particularly brilliant, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 27, 1298. 


Douglas Wins the Memory Prize. 


Tue offer of a solid silver pencil-case made inthe 
double number of P.W. forthe most interesting account 
of early recollections goes to Mr. P. A. Cox, 16 Dringold 
St. Douglas, 1.0.M., for the following : 


IT nave eften made my mother Jangh and wonder at my 
ing incidents of my childheod when larely twelve mont 
i remember our eld nurse, who bata ferrite habit, when 
fy ding me with bread and hot milk, of first puitug the s oonin 
her own mouth, swallowing the best part, and then picing me the 
vaucer. 
at H a aGiiliee lcoking up at ber, and wishing I could speak and 
tellimy mother, 


— 


Brrow are some of the best forwurded; te exch of 
tle senders a penknife bas heen avurded: 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


Shower Baths along the Street. 

Wuat would you think of shower laths erected at 
intervals along the streets? It seoms almost like the 
suggestion of a irrespensible being, but it is not. The 
idea owes its origin to one of the most eminent critics 
living at the present time, the well-known Frenchuan, 
M. Francisque Sarcey. 

Everybody who kas visited Paris carnot fail to have 
noticed the kicsks where nowspaners are soldat 
frequent intervals along the boulevards. M. Sareey 
helioves thet similar edifices should be placed for ile 
aeceminodation of the bather, and in order to Iwing 
the please well within the moins of everybody he 
would fix the price for bath and sesp and towel at the 
very morerate fcve of three Lalfpence. 

No Utopian scheme is this for the benefit of the fox, 


Women Who Dréss Like Men. 


THERE has been net a little talk lately cf women 
who have adopted male costume in order to puse as 
wen. It is, however, well known that several women 
adept the costume with ro such idea, but merely on 
| account of its convenience for their peculiar avocations, 
Ja fact which is sufficiently denionstra‘ed every day in 
» the weck, to say nothing of Sunday, by the hundreds of 
/ women who have tuken to wearing kniekerbockers when 

en eyeling beni. 

W hile our in-ular notions make the adoption of coat 
Paid trou-ers very rove ind-ed among the well-known or 
weiltodo people in Eneland, there is a refreshing 
radientisin en tits seblect abro 
Minny people widces the f 


ti 


vet that for many years 
the greatest wowan painter cf France, Ros: Bonheur, 


}ocan remetbes clearly, when To owes chtitec: months old, 
sco'ling away fron White Hose Street. in the Cornwall Rucd, 
Teanketh. aod olin Gown the eons at the Serrey side of Black. 
fitrs Bridge aul paytog with the water, ead Loewe feneld there 
TLeany mother. Lem now in wy filtiods yoan-das. CLARKE, 7 
G.oenor Terrace, Earlsfield, SW. 


—+ 


1 aM fifty-eight vears old, solf-ty 
teaching mete walk. He phux 
voy ease clock, hei out his & 
Je ahd walk v hon thirteen months old. 

ialso rometaber a servant hele ns ae 
cobb owalk to Took ot ear fol. trish 
eo lates our heace with a sislorse 

sto diiving thom A. bein, 15 Cos gine 


— 


whoroay futher 
deninest an cishit- 
Par sherte diets uce. 


athe 


rp toa windew bo fore T 
i cor dnaeras Held | 


got out of Enel 


pay 


Witen 


ve 


l: 


—o Lefore ¥” he said, 
ixnty-throe years of age, Cistinet Ty roe dect te! 
ce phice of worship by mother, when outside wa: 
ton opposite toa blacksmith’s shop, brsaght back aud again 
hen at the deor, then taken inside, 

On relating this some thirty-live years ago, aml mother being 
present, she was very much surprised at my recollection, and said 
i Was net twelve months cli ut the time. 
Vachksenth’s shop to smack me--which L do net recollest. 


houghtily. 


—--—_ 

My memory dates hack to a new-born infant. 
memory, without doult. Thave a vivid recolle 
“ctor taking ime up in his erms, and 1 tec 
nacssive bered, 


A record in 
tion of our family 


ng afraid of his 


man on the mautelpiece 2” 
Now it is doubtful whether this oc 


Mildred: Yes.” 


reved during 


the tame I owas just arrived, or within three nionihs cf my 
eXistence—the vaccination tortare. 


ot Guys Tonic | 


Points in Favour of Guy’s Tonic. 


1 1. Its delicious flavour. It is pleasant to take. 

| 2. Its freedom from Quinine and Iron; it therefore does not cause 
i: Constipation. 

} Its skilful and accurate preparation, by skilled Pharmacists, 

{i Its cheapness in price. Six ounces for Is. 14d. 

| . Its approval by Medical Men. 

i Its employment in Hospital Practice. 

I 


t 


go 


STS Gr 


The entire absence of harmful ingredienis. 
The universal good repute it enjovs among thes2 who have tried it, 


| There is no magic or haphazard arrangement in the virtues of Guy's 
, Tou. These things were studied with careful watchfulness for many years by 
| © Deetor in a large West-End Practice in London, and after years of practical 
| experiment the formu'a from which Guy’s Tonie is now prepared by skilled 
' ant qualified Pharmacists was that adopted as the best to attain the Digestive, 
Cr ative, and Invigorative power required. 


ion) 


The years that kave passed since then have confirmed the truth of 
“what we have claimed, and the Doctor's sirong desire to produce a valuable 


; Junacca has been fully gratified. 


For tens of thousands of cases Guy's Tonic has proved its efficacy and 
‘» idonstrated its rare Digestive and Invigorative power. 


People who cannot get benefit from anything else, get good results by 

king Guy's Tonic, while those who only partially obtain relief from other 
; Yuiedial preparations get by the use of Guy’s Tonic a much greater and 
(| Inllex proportion of benefit. 


44 
tcl 


In cases of Weakness, Debility, and in Convalescence 
after all Diseases, Guy's Tonic has a wonderful restorative 
power in building up the Strength, and in leading the Patient 
back to Health and Enjoyment. 

A new s'ze (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 
ts. 13d, is now on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 
This great concession in price is the result of vast 
sales of Guy’s Tonic. 


Try a 1s. 13d. Bottle, and notice the improvement 
Guy’s Tonic speedily effects in your Appetite, Energy, 


Strength, and Vigour. Watch how it brightens the 


for M. Sarccy is of opinion that with the opportunity , has adopted aimasculine atthe for her work 
there would Foon Le aimiliion pecple every year caver to 
avail thems.-lves of these cheap ard rofres Bing Vaths. 

M. Surecy has long Jeon an advecate of improved | 
conditions in the life of the people. and is well-known 
not enly in Lenten, bu! 
country. and his adveeacy of what is regarded on the 
Continait of so essentially English a cvstem as daiiy 
bathine is likely to lead ‘to his imeres cd po Warity 
amon us, while ot the same tine Cenons : 
his countrymen thet there ave & 
Land that it does aot follow, a: 
Leen said by a witty Frerelinen, that we inu.t be 
Urty indeed, seeing we require sueh a lot of washing. 


generally Sues that he lasn't much of a bouquet 
oo _- 


“Tosurre-u you've never Leen kissed by a mean 
“Do I hok as plain as all that?” 


jaca mG 
“IT wWounpn'r mind having my poems yaid for on 
publication, vere het the struggling young genius | Government to wear man’s clothes at all times. 
Ske took we to the | With a cad, wan smile, “if it were net for the fact that 
wy meals must be paid for on acceptance.” 
ne Re 
Miriam: “ Did you take the photograph of the young 


Miriam: “ Friend of yours. T suppese 2” 
Mildied: “Well, he was Lezcre I tcok the photo.” 


k.3 she found 
that trousers are fia less inconvent at for the paisting 
ladder than are shirts. 

Ina similar way, at the Ume when the ejaily great 
vetiess, Madame Sarah Bernhardt. took up s-wipture as 
a pastime. she ised to wear a suit of white tlannel—coat 
and trousers—in her studio. 

Both thee women, however, do not habitually appear 
in public disguised out of all resemblance to their sex, 
for they ave women to whom skirts, hice. and the frou- 
Sous, which are cssentially feminine, are peculiarly 
becoming, 

On the other hand. Madime Dieulafoi, who has the 
reputation of boing aot only ene of the most famous 


e'sewhere throrghout the 


tii to 

to le 
has 
Very 


come feod thir 


ae, eee (wom in Paris, but also cue of the greatest archeolo- 
é ae ee 4). ‘ spe { Sy MAO IDE Cet x 
aman suthers be flowers of anticipation he | zis's ia Envoy e. never puis off her masculine garments 
| 
| 


for the aecepted ones of her sex. 

Mest people will be surprised to lea that she is a 
married woman, and her hnsband is not averse to her 
appearing in clothes cut exactly like his, for she thinks 
that dhey we not only courvortable, but convenient for 
her in her work. It wes she who discovered the ruins 

: of the 'femp!e of Darius. which ae now in the Louvre, 
vnd which won for her the Gecoration of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the privilege from tho French 


she dcinanded 


There are none cf the external marks of femininity 
about her, for her hair is cut short in a straight uu. 
: curled fringe across her forehead; and it need hard:y be 
add. d that she wears a silk hat, and insists on her tailor 
giving her a cut that fits her figure to perfection. On 
the other hand, sie is not at all masculine in her habits or 
manners, for she is a woman who is essentially feminine, 
and whose mianlincss is limited merely to her clothing. 


CIGARETTES 


PER BOX iS 


OF TEN. 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


20,000 HAND CAMERAS AT 4/6 EACH. 


£150 in Prizes given for Photos taken with 
Pearson’s Hand Cameras. 


NOTICE.—THE PEARSON HAND CAMERA. 


This Cameru fs being specially made for Puaesou's Wer k'y by one of tho torgest camera manufacturers in Great Britain. This cameras 
Vi ted by the makers st Ue each, and cur readers, by spectil arrangements, are going to be supplied with it at 4'6, together with » 
aupply Of Dry P ites, Chemicals, and Instructions etabsing anyone witheut previous knowlcdge to take a photo with the greatest of 
ease, A Compctition List will bo went with evch cuiners, Gu, extra will be charged for parcel post, 5/-in nil. This camera has @ 
powe:tul lens, double durk @ ide, fucussing scree, shuticr for time and suup-shut photos. A |-made and neat camera. 


The Pearson Tourists’ Camera 
Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. 


This !s.0 spi-ndtd camern, carrics 6 quartcr plates, and is fitted with a shutter for time and anap-shot exposures, This fs 2 splendid 
camera totukeon your holidays. Only a limited number of these will be suppticd, and these will be ofcred to our readers at the 
mederate em of 7.6, ond 6d. extra for parcel post ; 8;- in all. 


1.500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES GIVEN FREE, 


Together with 12 Stereoscope Slides. 

Froryone cf onr readers sending for the PEARSON TOURISTS’ CAMERA, for 14 days only from date of thia paper, will be presented 
with the Grophic sterevscope and 12 Slides. This is a splendid instrument. By means of this berntiful instrumeng tie photographs are 
rendcred so vivid, tho objects stand out with such distinctness, that observers would alzcost think they were looking it Nature itself, 
the illusion is so perfect. GIVBNW FRB with Tourist Camera. An extra charge of Gd. for package and pustaye will be made, 
making tu all, 8.3. 

RULES.—All persons sending must mark on left-hand top-corner of envelope the words 
“‘Pearson’s Camera,” and senda it along with postal order for amount to the manufacturers, 


THE SILVERITE CO., LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


NOTICE.—NO PERSON WILL BE SUPPLIBD WITH MORE THAN ONE CAMERA. 


ers ee 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MORE PaRricuULARLY FCR LaDIE£s. 


IsoneL will be glad to answer, in this page, de of 
general interest upon household matiers. so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE Notes. 


ape the water sbould be 
For Boiling Salmon joing, but for all other 


@sh the water should only be wari. 
y -, should be 
Your Dark Blue Cloth Suit ‘ent toa 


chemical cleaner to dye or clean. I do not believe 
in home methods for dyeing very th’ck cloth. (Reply to 


Lascer.) 7 
7 . to its full height be- 

A Cake Needs to Rise gore browning espec- 
fally sponge cakes. The lightness of this cake depends, 
first, on thoroughly beating; secondly, on baking 


properly, 
oe A simp! 
For Polishing Patent Leather. 5 olieh 


may be made ut home by mixing equal quantities of 
sweet oil and turpentine; it will impart a goo 
polish, even to the oldest leather. (Reply to BRADLEY.) 
. + inside with two 
Paint your Flower Pols oie thin 
coats of good bath enamel, allowing each ccat to dr 
hard heltie putting on another. The rust should be 
scoured off before the painting is begun. (Reply to 
M. H. BLackHEATH.) 


Stwoiss Beetroot Garnish for Steaks 
is a novel way of serving the well-known vegetable. 
Boil some beetroot until tender, scrape off tke skin, 
chop very fine, and pour over a large tublespoonful of 
melted butier. Add a dash of vinegar, pepper, and 
salt to taste, and serve hot. 

which you wish 


Respecting Carbolic Acid, to use for 


wounds, the greatest care is necessary in measuring it. 
A good lotion is one proportion of carbolic to forty of 
water; this may be added to bathing water also. I can 
give you no directions as to clearing your morphine 
injection, and advise your consulting u doctor as to how 
to treat it. (Reply to Tox.) 

instead of the 


Make Blackberry Jelly usual blackberry 


jam when you have a good supply of the choicest of 
edgerow fruit, and you will be amply rewarded. Pro- 
ceed as follows: Put the unstalked fruit in a preserving 
pan, and place on the fire; stir constantly, and boil for 
ten minutes. Strain and press the fruit, and to every 
int of juice allow a pound of sugar. Put the juice on 
a boil, skim well, and when free from ecum add the 
sugar. Stir till the syrup jellies, and pot for use. 


: : which has 
To Remove Rust from Brass y 2% mewlet. 


ted, first wash the article thoroughly with a strong 
hot solution of washing soda. Follow this by repeate 
applications of a solution of oxalic acid, which should be 
applied with a soft rag. Then polish with a long strip 
of flannel list, sprinkled with the finest powdered rotten 
stone. This process will bring up a beautiful surface, 
and if you wish to keep it in the same state without 
constant labour, apply a coat of cold lacquer witha 
camel's hair brush. (Reply to L. C. Dops.) 


- ghould be made at once, or the 
Pot Pourri flowers will not be sufficiently dry. 
Take a large quantity of fresh rose leaves, dry them in 
the sun, turn about constantly eo that all get perfectly 
dry and crisp, add swect scented geranium, lemon 
verbena, honeysuckle, lavender, etc., all of which must 
be thoroughly After about a fortnight’s 
drying, pepper the leaves with powdered orris- 
root, cinnamon, and bay salt, about a tablespoon- 
ful of each will be required. Then add twenty drops of 
oil of cloves, the same quantity of lavender, half that 
quantity of oil of cinnamon, and as much oil of musk as 
you feel entitled to spend on your pot pourri. This is 
the most expensive in the preparation. Mix all 
thoroughly together, and place in a wide-mouthed jar. 
For the first year or two the leaves should be stirred 
constantly. Keep your jar in a dry place, and each 
year you will be more delighted with its fragrant 
aroma. (Reply to Sr. Crarg.) 


THE WORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 


Monthly, 1s. ; Subscription, 128, a year, post free. 
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rs with an equal quantity of aeratcd water, is 
Mitk, both sannetsllin and cooling, and by many 
is more easily digested than milk alone. 


Mix together four ounces 
Lavender Water. of rectified spirits of wine, 


one drach of English oil of lavender, three drachms 
essence of bergamot, one drachm essence of amlergris. 


(Reply to H. Curtiss.) 
. , for frying fish, croquettes, 
Wire Baskets oe Ae ae amongst 
the greatest conveniences of tle modern kitchen. These 
may be bought in several sizes at a small cost, and are 
very neceesa:y for frying successfully in deep fat. 


The Most Economical Roast of Beef 


is the upper or top side of the round, for it has very 
little or no bone, and when judiciously chosen—that ia 
when it is of good quality—is both tender and full of 
gravy. This is alsoa very vseful piece to have, for a 
portion of it may be cut off before cooking without 
spoiling the look of the joint. This piece of meat will 
make either a good stew or pie. 

fill wide- 


To Make Black Currant Gin nica 


bot'les with good sound black currant; snuffed and 
stalked, add four ounces of crushed sugar to each big 
bottle full of fruit, fill up with gin, and cork tightly. 
Gently shake the bottles two or three times a week for 
the first month, then keep for three months. Strain off 
the liqueur, bottle, and it will be ready for use, but like 
all fruit liqueurs, improves by keeping. (Reply to 


JENKINS.) ~— cS te 
. eat one egy, and add i 

Savoury Pudding. 49 haifa cint of milk; 
pour this over four ounces cf breadcrumbs, and leave to 
soak for un hour. Take one pound of cold lean meat— 
veal or poultry for choice—mince it very finely, season 
with pepper, salt, a little chopped herbs, and lemon-peel. 
Add the mince to the crumbs, and beat all together. 
Grease a pie-dish, line it with pastry, pour in the mix- 
ture, place a few bits of butter on the top, and bake till 
the pastry is done and the top of the pie browned. 

as had befor 

Cumberland Butler, 2, fens “sary eos 
can be made at any time of year, and will keep well in 
covered pots. I find it very popular on thin oat cake, 
and again on white bread as sandwiches. Grate a nut- 
meg over one pound of soft brown sugar, then moisten 
it with about a wineglassful of rum, taking cure not to 
make the mixture too wet, or else the butter will not 
“get” properly. Next melt one pound of good fresh 
butter, and pour it over the sugar, stirring all the time. 
Keep one ay the mixture begins to thicken, then 
pour into g! dishes or whatever else is preferred. 
(Reply to E. B. M.) 


Long Walks should not be Forced upon 


: though moderate exercise is good as th 
Children, w older. In summer, hsteod of dee 
ging children a ong hot roads for a walk, let them play 
in the open air. Ifyou have no suitable garden, let the 
children go to the nearest open space, and let them 
roam about at their pleasure. Those who have a garden, 
without sufficient occupation to be found in it by the 
young folks, should buy a load of sand. This put ina 
shady corner, where it will not be used as 2 rubbish 
heap, will prove an endless source of joy and umuse- 
ment. Provide the young folks with spades and 
buckets, and their pleasure will be nearly as great as 
when at the aeaesids. A word of caution here as to 
ppaces. Always sce that they are the proper length. 

njury to young children may be caused by continual 
stooping with a spade too short in the handle. 


will soon be bere, and it 
Lhe Cold Weather behoves provident folk 


to prepare warmer garments. A coat and skirt is very 

i economical wear, especially in win- 
ter. It does for both indoors and 
out, and, on either occasion, the coat 
may be worn or not as the ther- 
mometer dictates. For those who 
can afford it a cloth costume is 
nice, but, at the same time, unless 
the cloth be a very gaod one, it is apt 
to spot. Far better for hard, every- 
day wear is a coat and skirt of a 
fine ribbed coating. The skirt 
should be lined with linenette or 
silk, as one’s purse permits, but for 
the coat a shot polonaise or a striped 
tailor's union is to be preferred. 
Before making the material up, lay 
it out on aemooth table and press 
(not iron) it with a damp cloth and 
a hotiron. You will thus prevent 
its shrinking afterwards, neither 
will it spot if this be done. I have 
made a little sketch for you of a 
‘ really Wg coat and skirt, the 
pattern of which may be from these offices for 74d., 
post-free, or separately, 44d. each. 


REA LF 


Bess ars 
Sas 


WEEE ENDING 
Aus. 27, 1898. 


'ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS “™ 
ARE THE 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern, 
business, we have introduced into our eutting department 
alt the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, tcith the result that our patterne, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a@ minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz. - 
Bodices, 34d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, Gid.; Coats and 
Skirts, 73d.; etc.,ete. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 
ee 

ae first slice 
When Frying Cold Potatoes Wt — 


dredge thickly with flour. This causes the potatoes to 
rown more quickly, and also improves the flavour. 


When Varnishing a Floor Poi vine with 
beeswax and turpentine, remember that, to look well. 
varnish must be fia on very evenly and thinly, and it 
must be quite dry before the second cout is upplicd. 


Silk cannot be Successfully Ironed out 
without first sprinkling it with water, rolling it up 
tightly in a towel and letting it rest for an hour. 
If the iron is at all too hot it will injure the silk, so it 
should be first tried on an old scrap of the material. 


. should be hung till it tastes of game, 
Venison but not so long that it is schunliy 
decaying, for then it is unwholesome. Venison that is 
too fresh tastes like good beef, but rather richer. Should 
the meat be a littla too high, it is necessary to cleanse 
it with vinegar and water Telos cooking. 
. +g You will be able to 
Cleaning Wall Papers. Seance your papers 
quite easily in this manner. Put an old linen pillow. 
case on to a brocm and brush the paper gently all over, 
changing the pillow-case when dirty. Rub any very 
dirty spots with stale bread. (Reply to Evan.) 


Take a small tin of salmon. 
Salmon Cutlets. remove the bones, and shred 


the meat finely. Weigh the shredded fish and allow 
about one-third its eg in mashed potato or bread- 
crumbs. Season with sult, pepper, a pinch of mace, und 
a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar. Beat up one egy 
ond wie Bis) rs oa ig oe — over it a 

spoonful o: op paris + Form the mixture 
into cutlets, brush over wi beaten egg, dip into bread- 
crumbs, place in a wire basket, and till a golden- 
brown. Serve with good parsley sauce. (Reply tu 


Torrie.) 

A Tasty Kidney Dish i, Prepared, as 
ounces of butter in a stew-pan, a tablespoonful each of 
chopped onion, and a squeeze of lemon juice, pepper 
and salt. pre the kidneys, and after taking out the 
white skin, add them to the butter, ete., and cook slowly. 
Butter half a dozen oval moulds, and line with a layer 
of sausage meat, Place half a kidney in each, and cover 
with some of the mushrooms and onion. Steam tle 
moulds for twenty minutes, and turn out carefully. Iv 
preferred one flat mould can be used. Pour nef some 
gravy, thickened with arrowroot, 


and garnish the dish with fried 

crotitons es fren chopped. Les Cte 
lemon an ley. Serve a © 
this dich atid 


very hot. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


®ingle column, per inch, per insertion .. ..£2 0 0 
Dow a w iy sng oe 4 00 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or Qnd or 3rd page of cover, 0: 
back page, per insertion .. .. .. ..100 0 0 
Half page ” ” ” » . 60 00 
Quarter page ,, 8 * nw «6 85 OO 
Bighth page ,, os ‘e 2 we «60 18:10 0 
Texth page 1. ” ei nw ow 10 0 0 
Front page, whole. sues ws (iw BBO OO 
+” Half... 4. sete - 60 00 
o qmarter 1.0 eu eas BO OO 
” eighth .., rere fn a) 


ee oo 
All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 

Series discount : 5 per cent. for 13, 10 per cent. for 26, 15 per cent. for 
52 insertions. 

Black dlocls are charged 25 perv cent. extra, All advertisements are 
subject to approval. Alt copy must be cent in by Noon on Thursday, 
Aug. 25, if intended for the Issue on sale Sept. 3 and dated Sept. 10. 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or ad the insertion 
of any advertisement Lage Hiroe to other insertions on order. 
All communications should be essed to the Advertisemen: Manaje, 
‘* Pearson's Weekly’ Officcs, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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al THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP 


7? 


The wonterful Metal Polish. Turnishes gold, silver, electro, brass, 
copper, nickel, tin, &e. No other polish eyuals it for quick, easy, 
perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better 


Swieves 


iat 


a work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 

ay paste, Id. to Gd. All stores, cilmen, grocers, Ae. 

YI 

a] The Lustre tasts! 

fa Beaves No Scratches! 

5] ‘ 

e 
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Ovcr Seventy eds Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 


EAWE’S FOOL 


For Infants, Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 


“This is an excellent Food admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and Young 
Persons ; and, being 1ich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying tho 
bone- forming and other indispensable elements of food.”"—-SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, 
LD. Ea-P residcit of the Royal College of Surgeais, Ireland. 

115 Wo as ii e Road, Ipswich, 


Tsos, 


(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, E 


FOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR 
IMPROVING HOME ae STOCK. 
EACH. Ene Saban wt Witt PRODUCE 


Messrs. J. R. Neavr & Co. 
at —i enviose photo of my little daug:ter, who has been brought up entirely on your Food, 
Ww ries the was bow Thad not siuihvient natural food for her, and I and my friends thought I should 
Jose her. I wes me nended to se ve rine fonds, which I tricd, hut none seemed to agree with her, so 
I began to ce ; butatlast feave * Neave's "atrial, and found sae scon legan to improve, I 
continued to use it, and have h ulro silos since. _ From the jdhoto yor cen ce) for yourselves what 
it bas doxe tor ler; she is Lealthy and strong, and Lam proud of her. Ske is now vine montbsold. 
Yours truly, MRS. BOER, 


If the directions given on each tin are followed, the infantile system may b® 
regulated without the aid of medicine. 


A Most Mutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


by 
@ E. LAZENBY as ON EZ Iai: Wty SLLOHLONSE. 


MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS, 


YOu DO HAVE NICE pie A Valuable Possession | ile 


: ON TH CAMPBELL'S Cola Medal 
JELLI ES ! 3 Have You Eczema? z = is what you ail we you purcl.ase patente "MEL LODEONS iidabesbethah 


AMERICAN DERBY ROA AN S08, Sein oe Immediately Relleve 
. ccompnuiinents. 

ROLL- TOP DESKS. i]: | Tete a xo ome smouzn|| | ASTHMA, WHEEZING 

af rise ganesh eer HAY FEVER. 


Sung and the Merry Dance, 
tan eal be playe on these Au Premises pox of 35, 2/6, or Post Free 


1 iT ts, ortimer St., London, W. 
knowledgeot Masters iN “Sample free tor penny stamp. 


ET 
“ATLAS” sewing inactive 39° 
J.) Sent for one month str retrial 


do send for a free trial sample of 


** Antexema,"’ from the Antexcma 


oo day w ild- 
er day we gave a child alee ar Bead Lamon 


eis party, or rather the children 
‘vied ther own guests and ar- 
used the amusements, while we 
shed the ae Among other 
in rovided half-a- 
H Chivers” i? lies, in various 
irs and colours. These, turned 
ut of pretty moulds, make quite a 
f. astof delicate tint and moh fruit 
colunring, which was enhanced by 
the dvinty transparent tremulcus- 
Le-s uf the Jellies themselves. We 
nals standing near the fireplace, 
-th oking the table, ready to wait 
, u ths many little guests, Ler we andsome Illustrated No, 62 Catal. sue. 
reve son told that the children Lee TER: 
i ferred to help one another. We " white Sagento THES. TURSER 
seve however, consolingly informed aut ona spoil tho halt. ‘They are rota in poses ac || 44 Holborn Viaduct, London, Bt 
‘ nt WE could look on, which 6a. and 1s. in every, town aie Village - 2 the blouse ‘or suri without any books or 


. k a one frected rae toenail! 
m1 xeerdingly proceeded to do. inossiis EW for te hn nai ‘up | acquire anyone i Pr wsicprecl- BATES & Cox 
ton the Jellies were handed 


NIAL BELOW | ! inpopsibis Hiaplac d. Tho Fal 42 Cheapside, London. (Mention thix yorp eo) 
«nd, one of the little guests said A COCKERY BOCK FREE, SEE : TESTIMO 5 Ae Bei maken tho Wale at the exme time round and YY, Wi a : 
to 


never 
a friend: “Oh! do have some of | We send 2 Cloth-bound Cookery Book con: Dopare antec ty SURNER even 
nia ‘ely, it is so nice!” and another taining 160 original recipes for all kinds of prema Pa  scatstros tia. From theron 


: Soups, Fish, Savouriea, Invalid Cookery, rictors, MINDER. (Curlers 
mite of cane called out, right ‘ Pinte, Wy BLOUSE 


: or any Skin Trouble ? If you have, 


N. W. and get it cured, 
ARADO) ARRAPSDOATRAOAM AAALEARE 


4 
{ 
i 


on_receipt of 6/- 
Balance can be at aS: 

7 groneny ifdesired. 
2 Send for work sorn- 


200,000 TES7i3i¢ LS. ; } ¥ T 
Crate Brow ¥, fhe Cr mpton Melodeon Player i ) E Bene 
a rewt Britain, reland, an lea, RAYA: ‘am P= , 

tM ‘lodeons are the Fin: Pint truments iB High armor? 


i 
| 
Just te thing for the Study or Oice! t 
¥ e under my touet id they only Camden Town: 63 
requires a triat to ndvertisy them 
§ 


Built jor Beauty, Utility, and Durability! 
From £7 upwards, lo in; better wad3, 


fr £E to Readcrs of Pearson's Weekly, our 
Cf 


i 2 ven Bisters Rd., 
All lovers of music or Camp. < = ) - N.; 31g Migh E Road, 


° 


oe 


rPean 


and Sweets, free to everyoue who writes 


yitiesgese 


2 the tabl e, to one of the his or i Hamme aud geet) on ae ‘ npn st 

x hee, with or ats 

r ers of the louse: Eg Oh! Isa wrapper en from a jar of our fy perc Loner rte Tent! Ce lees ot at bales or, \7 x) 

se lo have nice jellies,” at “which s "Bint wart a : oe eee 
1 ie z: 

ull the children seated at the table] | signed . } in blue, UB nwa eal pve swe 


THE TasT oF » 


m4 red with laughter. And yet the 
“ iid was right; we do have nice 
be ng because we buy Chivers’ 
e-nes; and what, no doubt, struck 
our Tittle guest, was the delicated| IEBIC’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. eens Lae 3s. Gt. 4a. Od. 

nitural fruity flavour and odour of Lamiten, PATENT CANVAS SHOE C0. 9s, Muth t:re, 
te Jelly, We understand that the|| 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. |] OM isutraiea c:totone of Novice pat free, 1 
nannfacturersstake theirreputation : = 
tn the purity of the material and|j ‘FORTHE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.” 


ok 0 ae juices e from |}, eser 
‘ch. ripe fruit used in t. e flavouring. Cc A 
Why mob; then, do aa wa do--pet WORLD-FAMED - Preserve 


ivers’ Jellies—one or more of BLOOD MOKTURE, The Eyes ght 


tiem—and see what your children 
remedy, whose value 


Say? We wrote first for a free : 
sample, to Chivers.and Sons’ Fruit SINGLETON EVE. re OiNTRENT 
cures e of a nds, 


Farm, Histon, m, Cambridge, and the 


them ceery dey since. 


ahoo 
uulity (ecleur, Brown) Ch 
Tain Sh ier ea ade Ki 


and post it to us. The Company has nc 
connection with any other brad, 


: 


é 


918 THE DRINKING 
IT GAN be TESTED FREES 


THEREFORE WRITE TO US 
For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) whieh will be sent > 


eantfacturers are still sendin ing. better can be arplied ; t h iting you name this Journal. 
ig free : post free, if when writing y KO 
funbles to those who apply for sate nd. bo! . . Beach ae cay Chemist, or sead Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d.and 16. Sold by Grocers, 
pe ectal cures have been effected by it. to Stephen sot dea, fr aA i om bat Chemists and Stores. aS 
ag Packets by Grocers. and | [22 Dotan Mt silts each, of Chenis as above, —— 6, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.0. 
‘ in KAAYVAY/ 
: 444.; Qua at 2 BD te, 24d.; Pinte, “Beware of Worthless Imitations. ae x OX SON 


RE Tn ETE Se EME OREO ret pure ome eg eee ome m8 tes P —r i hE a a it 
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ASK ANOTHER. 


Tur publication of the article, “Why not Pay our 
Volunteers ? ” has resulted in a great many letters 
from my volunteer reade:s. The gencral opinion 
seems to be against payment, in view of the fact 
that such a course would Le ame a J to a large 
number of meu, who would be prompted by mercenary 
rather than patriotic motives. A good scheme is 
offered by “ [5th Middlesex,” who says if the system 
suggested were carried out, it is to be hoped that 
separate regiments will be formed for those who are 
paid and those who are not. 


H. P. writes to say that at Margate a week or two ago 
he was bathing in the sea and accidently swallowed a 
mouthful of sea-water. At the time le was terribly 
scared, but a friend who wae with him assured him 
that benefit would result rather than any danger. 
“Hy, P.” is dubious of this point, and asks my opinion. 

——I think it is considered by some of the 

medieal profession that sea-water, taken in modera- 

tion, is a cure for indigestion. But don’t take it from 
me that I would advise you going in for 2 course of 
sea-water drinking. I most emplatically den't. 


TuE prize of one gninen offered for the best method of 
entertaining guests has been awarded to Mrs. M. T. 
Craig, Fairfield Cottage. Hawkhill, Ayr, N.B. 


N. L. U.S. aske: “Is it possible for a man to be killed 
by work—I mean, of course, by mental work ?” 
No; but it is possible, and is fiequently the 
case, for a person to sink into a state of health that 
results in premature death. Ly overworking him- 
self. There are a certain number of kours which 
you should allot in the day for toil, and you should 
make it a hard and fast role that you should not 
encroach upon the time you have sct aside for 
leisure. The whole secret of success is to throw 
our whole heart into your work for the time 
ing. It is impossible for u man to make anything 
of a success of himeelf if he associates outside 
elements with his work—that is to say, if he intro- 
duces the social side of his life into his office. You 
will never find a man any good who spends an hour, or 
half-an-hour, or even five minutes a day in idle chatter 
with his fellow workers. If he wants to talk socially, 
let him do so at the right and prover time. If he 
looks after his habits. he ought then to enjoy good 
health, and no matter how hard he work within his 
working hours. he will always recuperate afterwards. 
Overwork is unhealthy, and in nine cases out of ten 
is quite unnecessary. 

Tune “ Football Competition” will begin in next week’s 
P.W., and will ron on the same lines as it was 
last year, namely, a £25 prize to the persons 
who most accurately forecast the result of certain 
matches ; £100 to those who are quite correct; and 
£1,000 to the individual whc succeeds in winning the 
£100 prize on three occasions. Sheets of twenty 
coupons will be obtainable at one shilling from this 
office, and all applications for these should he 
addressed to the firm, and not marked “ FooTBa.t.” 


Hf. T. P.—In this country January is the stormiest 
month, followed by November and October. Duily 
records for fourteen consecutive years showed that 
January had 70 gules; November, 58; October, 55 , 
December, 47; February, 46; March, 45; September, 
18; April, 17; August, 11; and the remaining three 
months, May, June, and July, nine gales between them. 
The fifteen days from January 13th to 27th had the 
largest total—38 gales, November I4th to 28th 
coming next with 34. 


Pansy asks; “ Which is it correct to serve first at table, 

gentlemen visitors or lady members of the family?” 
Unquestionably, the lady memters of 
the family, except when the hostess herself is serving 
at the foot of the table, when it would be obviously 
irregular fur her to serve herself before the male 
guests. 


RESULT OF THE SECOND CONUNDRUM 
COMPETITION. 


No compctitor sent an absolutely correct list. . 

The first prize of £25 has been awarded to Mas. L. C. 
Hatt, Laburnum House, Kingsley, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ; 
and the second prizo of a bicycle selected from the cata- 
logue of the Aricl Cycle Co. up to tho value of £25, has 
been awarded to Miss Epirn Harcrart, Williton House, 
Bush Hill Park, N. 

The ten prizes of £1 exh have been lumped t: gether, 
and 10s. Gd. forwarded to each of the following : 


ham, Bradford, Yorks; E, Katherine James, 15 Mo 2 
fom, Hroaington, Wis fF. B. Doveton, ‘Kastoliffe, Datbarente 
Torquay ; W. Soy Lavers, Fortescue Hotel, Plymouth, Devon; Rosa 
Browne, 2 Grosvenor Road, fe lord, ‘Yorks; 
A. roamwcom, 50 Eawenty Greet, Sere Mas. ; 8. 
Bimms, 34 Keighley Roed, Ovenden; Histon (two shares), 8 Lepage 
Btreet, Bradf ‘orks; J. Greenwood, 8) Sewerly Street, Man- 
chester ; H. , 35 Road, bridge; A, J, 
¥ Mason's Avenue, Croydon, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


M. A. A—MThe general interest which Mr. Austin 
Fryer's serial has excited—a result we quite looked 
for—has brought us numerous criticisms and sug- 
gestions, but co far no one has been able to suggest 
a resource or expedient which might have helped the 
millionaire whit the author has not fully anticipated. 
“M.A. A.” thinks if he were in the millionaire’s pu 
he would hase insisted on the examination of his 
signature by the manager of the bank, but “ M. A. A.” 
would find that in real life it is rather difficult 
to insist on anything with important officials. 
Indeed, to our mind, tho bank manager was 
rarticularly complaisant, and his offer to send 
a clerk to Mr. Pownceby-Smith’s hotel with 
instructions which would have smovthed over matters 
for him was unusually considerate. The second point 
of “M.A. A.,” that the millionaire should raise funds 
by pawning his watch, is anticipated in the ececond 
instalment of the serial. The millionaire does not 
carry a watch, or jewellery of any sort, because, as he 
explains, he was “always opposed to ostentation.” 
Our readers will find it an ning exercise to 
endeavour to anticipate the straits to which the 
millionaie will be subjected before he can establish 
his identity. It is, of course. entirely fiction, but it 
possesses that best characteristic of fiction, that it 
reads like the genuine record of a real experience, a 
fact not to be wondered at when we state that every 
fuct and circumstance was the subject of special 
study hy the author. If any reader can succeed in 
suzgesting whit I consider a reasonable method by 
which the millicnaie could 1aise sufficient money to 
get him out of his plight I will gladly send him a 
cheque for a guinea. 


cannot name their childrcn just what they please. 


| A—lIt is in Germany, not France, that certain parents 


By luperial order Government functionaries are for- 
Lidden to register any infant in a Christian name 
bearing the slightest relation to politics. Socialists 
are very fond of calling their children Robespierre, 
Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht, and the like, but Emperor 
Witliam objects to the praciice. So the child’s name 
must be chcsen from the Bible, the Calendar of 
ae or from the roll of princes and national 
Crocs. 


Tuosy readers who wish to enter for the £10 prize 
offered in P.W. last yeur for the greatest number of 
rizes secured between Auvust, 1897, and August 
ank Holiday, 1898, sliould send _ in their claims 
before Monday, the 29th inst., under the following 
conditions: Take a sheet of paper, write on the top 
of it your name and address, and then tabulate the 
list of competitions in which you have secured prizes, 
and the nature of the prizes thus obtained. 4 sum 
of £10 will be given to the reader whose list is the 
longest. In the event of a tie, the money will be 
divided. Should more than ten people tie, the prize 
will be given to the person whose successes amount 
to the highest value. 


T. W., Junior, writes : 


A very laughable incident happened in the train when two 
friends und myxelf were travelling to Blackpool on Bank Holiday. 
We entered the train at a well-known Lancashire manufacturing 
town, und in the carriage were a number of passengers, amongst 
whom being three gentlemen (?) of the class I should think you 
wou!d most probably mect on the opex course ut a race mecting. 
Needicss to 2ty, this was a third-class compart mout. 

We had only journeyed a few miles when one gentleman sug- 
gested that we should have a game of halfpenny nap ‘‘ just to paes 
the time away.”” We did not take advantage of this kind invita- 
tion. ‘Well, have any of you got a piece of string?’’ asked 
one, but while we were fumbling in our pockets ho managed 
to accidentally come across a long picce of felt, which h: 
said ‘‘would do just as well.” ‘all that he now roquircd 
was a pencil, but a big gentleman with a handkerchief 
round his neck handed him a nicely sha piece of 
wood. Doubling up the felt he rolled it and casually offered 
to bet ‘‘ drinks round " that nobody could find the centre, 
One of my friends then took up the current copy of Pearson's 
Weekly, which he had purchased on the station, and turned tothe 
article on ‘‘ How People Take You In,” givingan illustration of this 
self-eame trick. He calmly handed the copy round the carriage, 
and eventually to the ‘‘ operator”’ himself, I never saw a man 
so absolutely tuken down as he was, and his two friends did not 
pppear to appreciate the joke as well as the other occupants of 

@ carriage. . 

Mamie has heard that ideas conveyed to people while 
asleep make an impression on the mind even greater 
than those received during waking hours. “For 
example, if you go to a sleeping person and repeat 
clearly and distinctly in his ear that he must fon 
certain thing on awaking up, he will feel prompted to 
carry out the instructions so given. Is this a fact P” 

- —A great deal of experimenting is going 
on in America on this subject, with the result that 
certain mothers have succeeded in rendering idle and 
disobedient children industrious and tractable simply 
by suggesting to them while they slee that 
ey should mend their ways. First of all, she puta 
the child to sleep. Then, stroking its forehead, says 
firmly and softly in its ear: “ You must not disobey 
me, nor must you be untruthful,” or some words of 
this sort. This operation, repeated uently, has 
been known to have a most marked effect on the 
characters of several children. I believe it is a fact 
that cases of habitual drunkenness, if not cured, have 
been considerably improved by this method; but in 
the case of adults it is that the acquiescence 
of the person while awake sho fd be secured. 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.I" 


WEEX EXDIXG 
Avo. 27, 1&°8. 


Tue winners of the return tickets to Ostend by tl.c 
New Pulace Steamers, are: C. A. Hockey, 1 Meride..i: 
Vale, Clifton, Bristol; R. Smith, 11 Gilbert Roxd, 
Kennington, S.E.; and J. I. Sykes, Callender’s Cable. 
and Construction td Limited, Belvedere, 
Kent. The tickets were offered in connection w:th 
the FresH Arr Funp to the persons who collect} 
the three largest amounts between the publication of 
the announcement and August 10th. Will those 

ysons who have Leen so kind as to apply for collcct- 
ing shcets, please return them, with the amount 
collected, as soon as pcasible after September Ist. 
It is neceesary to get the money in hand in order to 
know to what extent to make arrangements for the 
excursions. 


I am pleased to acenogietes £10 58. from the firm 
known as “CamwaL.” The “CamwaL” day was 
August 15th, and about 250 children were made happy 
by this firm’s contribution. 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,846 17s. 734, 

ORDINARY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


W. Bauer, £5; Hubert and Doris, 1s. 6d. ; Eliza (Penge), 58.; J. 
Molyneux, 28, Sd.; A. M. Ball, 5s.: For Jesus’ Sake, 2s, sd.; Burlary 
Coaster, 6s. ; N. L. Norman, 28. $4.; Willie Tomkins, 1s. 3d.; A 


Belfast ‘Reader, 5e.; F. Kirk, ¢d,; Elsie (Margate), 2s. 64, ; 
Leslie aud Marjorie, }s.; Misa C. M. Walker and others, 10s.; Convui 
and Bienda Costin, 10s,; Mrs. i 


Weoerve, 3s.; Frank, Wi, nue 
Harold, 2s. $d. ; N bee en. favor Sak 


Xo. 5 Room, 7a. 64. ; Fred Thomas, 2s. ; 

A Foor Sick Loy, Harry, 6s.; J. H. Barker, 10s.; A Friend 
$d. ; #. Hinde, 5s. ; Fred Field, 93. 6d.; W.A.W.8., la. 8d kine 
1s.; Sweet Merjo:ie, 2e.; N.P.A.C., 38.; Dickie and Winuie, £5; 
Edith J., 4e.; F. Green, 5s, 6d. ; H. A. Erieth, Is.; Anon (Chester), :s., 
ered eu, Qu, ; a ce eh 2s. a Oneiee £2 te 8., 9d 
, le. 6d.; Eorwig’s Pal, 23. 6d.; A. Morgan, 3d.; Polly, “s.; J. s. 
(Colne), 41; Lina, 3e.; Master H. Bro = 
rian, 2s. 6d. ; Kathleen Norman, 2s. 64.; nooks, Is.; T. 5 
6d.; “*L,” 8e.; Bamos, 10s.; Bolton (Lancashire), 2s. 6d.; Won a° 
in, 38.; Muriel aud 
E. Jones, Ix. Mu.; 
1 is 8., 58.; E. ML A.B, 
10s. 6d.; Mrs. Stirling, 5e.; Ex-Gr., Is. 6d.; A. Sympatbuser, 5y.; A 

‘Ev Dosthy. and Kitt 

A 


X., Is.; 


Barncs, 3d.; 

Miss Frascr, of Assam, 10s.; Mrs. 8s. iF. 
E. Longbottom, £1 2s. 6d.; B. A. C., 8a. 64.; Holiday Makers ut Lowes. 
toft, 4s.; Horace Gill, Js.; A Friend, 1s.; Mirinm, Burgess Hill, 5s.; K. 
Dorothy 8. Kendall, le. 6d.; Bulger, 2s. od.; D. M. Lurbert, 2s. €d.; 
Miss A. Peardon, 10s. 6d,; Successful, 78. 64.; Bon Accord, 1s. (.; E, 
A. H. (Hyde), 26: Mary Graco and Three Little Fricnds, us.; Daisy, 
Eric, Winnie, and Baby Matt, 3s.; Amavg the Heather, Is. 6d.; F. R., 
Se. #d.; Dauny aud Bertic, 3s.; Hythe, 22.; P. Hambly, 2s.; Dolly, Harry, 
and Edgar Pcrrit, 38.; Edith Miltcn, 3s. 6d.; Celia Cowtan, Is.; R. H., 
1s.; Dolly ond Jack, 10e.; Anon, Is. 6d.; Anon. 2s. 6d.; N.S., 2-.; 
Picniccrs, 28. ¢d.; T. B.C., 7¢.; I. T. B., 10s.; Bicardo, 10s. ; Mes:r- 
Cazwall, £10 5a. 

COLLECTED : 

Frosty, 5¢. 3d.; Three Little B’s, S. 4d.; The Widycon, 12s. lw. ; 
Tom Powell Gabb, 58. 14.; Leslie and Harold Flesen, 5s. 34d.; W. H. 
B., £3 1s. Gd.: LC. Muriel Barnet, 2s. 9d.; Vera M. Burnet, 1lu.; 
“Jonterosity,’” per W. Allan ¥dinbu hb, 16e.; Mrs. G. Hinckly, ts. ; 
T.M. Riteon, 4s. 6d.; Mrs. Reed, shannon, oc. Cork, £1 }4s. dd. : 
W. Herb:rt, 28, 2d.; D. M. Feraley, 10s. ; Hill, King’s Anus 
Hotel, &s.; Miss , Bute Hctel, Bristol, 5a.; Miss Woodward, Con- 
servativo Club, Bath, f8.; H. Healey, 58.; J. Sykes, Belvedere, (52. ; 
Margaret G. Wedgwood, £1 is.; Gertrude Bloye, 10s. ; Alwyn Itivett, 
2s,; Mrs. Rogerson’s Boarding Hovse {Cope Town), per Miss L. Duley, 
£1 4s. 6d. ; A. C. Harding (Port Elizabeth), £3 26.; Bessy Levy, 15:. 
8d. ; White Employees on the Simmer East Gold Mine, Jack Leg: 

t, £7; D. Elder, 2s. 64. ; Nurse any £1 86, 64. ; J. G. (Edghaston), 

.; J. R, Fish, Se, 6d. ; Harry Webb, Zi 18.; G. D. Walker (Jobsu: 
nesburg, 5e.; Master J. W. Wells, 21 Se. 8d. ; E. Rowden and Otlers, 
$8.; Anon. (Glasgow), 7s. 6d.; and Officers, 8.8, Ke. 
my-Chree, 186. a eee (Clapham) 28. 8d. ; Ceneron (Burnside), 1s. : 
Aggie, 28. 3d.; Mabel and alph ‘West, 3s. 3 Officers and Shi)'s 
Coy., H.M.8. Forte, per H. Dawson, £3 1s.; Th b 
Constituents (Grimeby), £1 66.; W. H. 8. 
cries.’ ** Bankerie3,” and “ Button-buster,” 


Master ie Mexphy lon eat; Bovuis ; 

aster E. Murphy, lve. 6d. ; hie Carter, 6e.; L. Turnc 

E., 28.; a ‘aunder, ts.; Lower Deck of H.M.S. F 

#1 158. 4d.; E. J. A., 50.; Avon., 26. .; Robertson (Stirliv 
£1 12¢. Gd.: I. A. Davis, 11s, 2d.; V. Wottenden, 68.; 6.8. Ii 
Gras.9’, per W. L. Montague, 16e.; Frida Donaldson, 10s. 6d, ; 
Threlfuce, lls. 9d.; udie Payne, 108,; ‘*Carisbrook ( ae 
£3 -» 103. ; Members of Sutton-on-the-Hill Sunday Schowl, 


is, Sd.; K.C., 1 
£3 lds. 3d.; Miss L. Calvert, 4s.; A. Coster, 53.; Willie, 3s. 6d. ; Miss 
; ‘ouse, ICs.; Mrs. A 


6 . ena Hi A. 
Glubb, 10s.; Anon. rearees). Se,; Beatrice Bentley, $s. 7}d.; Gerty 
(Twickenham), 1s. 6d.; H. L. and Fricnds (Dewsbury), la.3d.; J, A.A., 
2s. 6d.; E. M. Drew, 50. 3d.; M. Bodger, 6s. 6d.; W. Krint, lls.; Mi-. 


J. A. Marigold, Ca.;'J. Page, £1; O. Manby, lfe.; Miss Phillips, 2+.; 
H. E. How tt,'5e,; A Lover of Fresh Air, 1s. 6d., C.M.8 de 


GRAND TOTAL, £1,982 19s. 11d. 


POSTAL RATES. 


One Year | Half Year |3 Moutis 


Name of Publication, 


=vveaVmaaa® 
AnXAKC ARAMA 
avawaar 
Ow aewaay 
Al heey 
wonenwue 


it 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Humoursome, Lonpon.” 


Mere. RB. 4. THOMPSON & Co. are our Bole Agents in Sydney 
| rag Street), Melbourne (962 Little Collins Street), Brisbane (Edward 
z ect), Adelaide (7 Xi 


ing William Street), and Cape Town (53 Loop 


'P.W.. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks, 


and Pu CG, Anrmun Pranson at Pearson's 
Printed Ww by 


Street, Loados, WC 


K ENDING” . 
“7, 1898 


THE LATEST 
SACQUE 
SUIT, 
15/- 
HOME : HOLIDAY COSTUMES 


Look Smart, Wear Well, and 
Cost | Next to Nothing. 


PROMPTLY SENT BY 
PARCEL POST 


SAFELY PACKED, 
DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM 
OF COSTUMIERS IN THE WORLD. 


THREE COLD MEDALS 
AWARDED. 


IT #PEAKS pVOLUMES for the 
excellence of the Brdok Street. Mills pro. 
+ ductions that although during the past 
..° quurter century many finre have tried . THE 
( to imitate them, not one has succeeded cs 


in preducing a ‘Gurment at about th 
some int in any way worth: ta i JOHN NOBLE 


are tn in the i ayine ches 8 aN HB KNOCKABOUT i 
HALE GUINEA COSTUMES ; FROCK FOR 


FIVE-SHILLING m™ &§& : —0— cIRLS. 
su 


oats \ \ ‘ Made in strong 
; iT. Mode ees. | a \\ Shun all Imitators. Sy * f 
Model 900, 1 Model 973. Taflov. made Girl’ iH St. Jumes'a Road, ; a j 
pen coat and 2’ Tailor-made|Reefer Coat und) Model 421. — Wew Design.| Kingston, Surrey. : ullsleeves 
* lor ekint ba ‘Bula, im stomt Sorge|Skirt,, Wellfinished.| Bkirtim Contume Coating, Wits] qt” Join Noble bade Geith en Model 961 eligi 
om iy Brown, Black, Grey,| Lengths and Prices:) Pique, Cheviot Serge or in stout Ee ce pene Seder tone stand ‘a e1 Oh 27 80 Th : 
| /6 (Fawn orBlue), Blouse, 27 30 33 36 in. | Drill or Duck (Blue, White, or tunity of saying how more thinjWell_ made, full_ wide skirt.) }@ 2). 2'6 3/- ca. | Model 976 
and ‘Knickers, apd Cap, i. a a som ee are tailor. ‘peat eve at ted’b a Poti hy casenms Coating at) sy 36 39 42 in, ‘An exceeding] iiilieanis and | 
pel sa 581 oad Aiget Tres icra Costas coms te gi n 5/6 Tat yeu. bangle aunty Aen s A] oe T/A Fee aarp 3i6 4/- 4/6 5;- ea ‘smartly finished Bacque Coat 
ww 'e is a " on rm ro! ny te « 
Costume Coat for Boys from 3 to 8| jCoating, similur trade to your own, but Lhave, Cambrio with) Lengths are from and full width Tallor 
: heviot Serge,’ years of age, only 5/- ieigeey @ G regretted duing so ever since. ue ntylo, ‘detachable collar. a 7:11) topof neckbandto ‘Skirt. 15/- Price 15), 
wa: 1 : Binge or D ay complete. ” Carringe | 34 10 6 yke. Fintan, and. 92 ality Steen t & complete ; carringe ti, Blouse, edge of skirt in complete Costume. 
“Duck ye. White or 6d, “An unquestion- 711 youre. Yours init fully, reath a8! eolours — Heliotrope, Pink, | front. Curriage and leather 
an Vawp.) ‘able bargain. and das Fawn). onal ance .» 811 a “Huutaxn. | Blue, &c. | Carriage dd. extra, | x, Li. 


Patterns sent Post Free, copedlier with a New Illustrated Autumn and Winter Dress and Drapery List. 
Kindly name “ PEARSON'S" and say what Patterns required. 


A FULL DRESS LENGTH OF JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING wesrit, “sstscuutttertadne Ceye°ty Sain wise) for Te: @o-, carriage ct. 7/6) 


A BOX OF 1,000 PATTERNS of NEW SEASON DRESS FABRICS, prices from @jof. to G/G yord, lent to select from, and sent carriage paid. 


nL LT —— 


Bankers: London and Midland Bank Ltd. Please name “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” when writing to 


JOHN NOBLE Lro,, su: MANCHESTER. 


TT ROVAL AJAX” GYGLES, B((STARTLING OFFER OF HIGH-CLASS |I] NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS e+ || “JUNO” CYCLES viz: Sts: 
1688 Price Liats Free. CHAMPION CYCLES. Phir May terra American » a y from ew. 


Ronse ‘eafrens £6 15s, Lady’s or Gent's. Perfect Brace Made. 

Paid” Ras: F torte, Fitted with Dunlop Licensed Tyres and complete Prevents anycne becoming 
fom 18: Frotniy, oid with Miller's Lamp, Double Chime Bell, Bag, Spun- or Round Shouldered 
cyclen exchanged. ner. Oiler, and Influtor. To udvertise our ‘Cycles ‘ 

year's guarantes. during the remaining part of 1908, we have decided . san. 

aad AD” accessories to supply direct to Rider at the above remarkably cae! \ 3:9 per pair . 
chided free. ‘THE BRITI6H (CYCLE MANUFAC. low figure. mriom OFCL® COMPAR} RNEE. ‘ a Boys and Girls’,2;0 
verton Road, LIVERPOOL. CHAMPION Fou NY. ae P rie 
{viniineba ‘Wheat Works, Bcolesall Road. Shetiield. 


: aa *% : . SMG 
: g ; £ «. Monthly y. 
DON’T THROW AWAY as UMBRELLAS }!. < Sear ae Pea, JUNO Read Racer... 12 0 18/4" Write for 


~ ORGAN-TONE . With favouritef 3 ae a Buin Ce aa ea ai). nn a ra 


fe] 
7 F 3 a S$ METROPOLITAN MACHINESTS" co. to BET 
IMMEDIATE PERMANENT ACCORDIONS 3 oh ‘De ‘ re . Bi ate Without, K.C., and at Piccadilly Circus, 
‘ RELIEF. CURE. ik J fe ; ‘Lo opposite Critent rion, London, W. Riding School, 1,700ft. 


monthly. 
‘* 


Exceptional Value for. 
ash or Eqcy Terma. 


a PER MONTH. : 
< 8: Carriage Paid. ar. from 26 up- 
- PRICE LIST FREB. | wardr. A 12 months’ guarantee with each Umorella 


a Writefor Pattern Book, Price Liat & Testimonials. post 
TRENCH'S ‘heaping etetren, a: DOUGLAS & CO. | treo Stanworthn Umbrella Mant 
1. Erederia were, e ‘| 7 SOUTH STREET, tan w. ‘sUmbrella Manftry.. Dpt..P., Burnicy. 


PORTABLE IRON BUILDINGS] ——— er 
' LY every description. Churches, Tem. 
‘ty Hespitals, Bungalows, Workshops, er 0a a es. 
&e., ac, bare on Rail 
ay ened Bete Dene ee|| HEADACHE 
the kingdom ; also Green- and a hate fs quickly mee y und easily s 
houses, Summer - houses, learned. No danger Ne strain cn ff Any Chemist or Stores can get it for you; 2/- 
Poultry-houses, &v. Lists, ankles. Speed on ordtnury reads] per Decker of 18 dosen. Send stampea envelope | 
Ving, ond Extimates fa, Fee, Eines times that of walking. Sold by for Free fample. 
788 Bia Sone Be ad, cycle agente and ironmongers 
Lo os. cae 


logue und Testimonials free. 
Please mention this paper 


BUYING AGENTS WANTED TO THE ROAD SKATE CO., Gamage’s Football Boots 


77 Oxford Street, London, W. 
rrom GAR 


TE LEGRAPH|| (as illustration, 811). 
3 » when ordering by post. 
bdusinees, fs London or 3) logue post free to any ad- 
CYCLES. urbs, for Porntare or pte description of goods dress. Orders over 10- 
_ erred Puyment System, carriage paid. 


a venience of 
SMITH BROS,, HANLEY, STAFFS. | soxsmcr, "i ear A. W. GAMAGE Ltd. 


DYN a= vamcoone i—=K pan 
Sv Ih eo ge PIANO. 


94 for 16. 12 Cabinet P "5,000 ALREADY SOLD. 


\ The MARVEL Mode! is made in ‘ 
beautifully figured Burr Wainut : » & 
' Case of elegant design with Mar- i 
“queterie Panel, iron Frame, Check ches 
per Week 


FROM » “Repeating Action, Full Trichord, 
FINEST BLEND heer is se rior ta = Faas batelag ee penvenbed Attachment, 
i rass te,Rivetted Hammers, 
IN THE WORLD. Southal on tha Markee, and latest improvementsteensure Sent Carriage Paid to any 
r c ” Dui . a Pe 
Bild by Diapers Oatnttess gn CoO TD eee rad Great Powen’ made vy address on receipt of One 


_ E 6d. ‘first-class British Workmen, of Month's Instalment, 10:6. 
THE KING | | aac iy | ‘Sanitary cozen. {|B thoroughly seasoned materiale 


ABSORBENT, ANTISEPTIC.  SnnneaE OES. Photo. and Catalogue Free. 
Towe S 3, PACTORY AND PRINCIPAL SHOWROOMS— 
8 


o neh ae ire rit cea TiperaeveD 2 oe -__. Scotland Road, LIVERPOOL. 


On recei 10d., eight, Empire's Might Cigars will be at 2/., 1/6, & /- dozen, BRANCHES: Beliast—80, York Street; Dublin—40, Upper Sackville Street; 
pot aia ey me ae paves | pat Of High-class is of downy, sofiness, being made entirely of | Edmund Street; : Manchester—908 & 310, Deansgate: 
Dealers only. FREE SAMPLE. oa spetication to the. / Wrexham—4, Regent Stree “Seacombe e—48, Brighton Street. me 
LUSBY LIMITED (P.W. Department), Lady Manager, 28 YEARS? WRITTEN GUARANTEE. AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESSED, 
10 MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.. : 17 BULL. STREET,..BIRMINGHAM. 


i 


- 2 ee come 


WHAT TO DO.—Make up the best sentence you can of eleven words, 
the first letter of each word commencing with a letter of “COMPETI- 
TION” in proper order. Thus: “ Oyclists 
where That 


“ 


 SPEARSON’S WEE 


Ladies’ or Gent’s £23 A.B. 


SEND ANSWERS EARLY. 


mvariably Trust In Our Name. 


One May Pass Every- 
It will be seen that the 
initial letters of each word spell ““COMPETITION.” .The for 
sentence is only given as an example of what we mean, and 
not be sent in. 


| all 
First Prize, £23 A. 


see 


ould 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


nt ete I “ 
So WERE Bypina 
2 AUG 27, Ix 


KLY. 


Cycles. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE COMPETITION. We ask you to Ory Mothiing be 
allowing you to participate in the Prizes, Neither after you e won a; 
(if you are fortunate enough to do so), do we compel you to purchas. 
accessories. You pay nothing to enter, and even if you receive onc «; 
regret notices—and we make no secret of the fact that hundreds are ur 
cessful—you are only out of pocket for the cost of two penny stamps, ... ;, 
the Post Office gets the benefit of. Thus we can truthfully assert 0; . 
thoroughly genuine Competition that it is ; 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TO AI 


ALL MACHINES GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS, 


sean 


B. Safety, fitted with A.B. tyre:. 


The following ladies and gentlemen are amongst the number of persons who have recently received Free Bicycles, each of whom has siz: :! 
Solemn Declaration that he or she is in no way connected, either directly or indirectly, with this Firm. We will forfeit £1,000 if this statem.,; js 
incorrect. A FEW FREE CYCLE WINNERS: Mr. Geo. A. Haynes, 9 Windsor Street, Barrow-in-Furness; Miss Mary Page-Henderson, 8 Levis: 


Gardens, Kensington, 


Haglefort, Shinrone, Ireland; Mr. Robert Hughes, 


Second Class (9 prizes) £23 Cycle for £9 
Third Class (I2 prizes) £23 Cycle for £10 
Fourth Class (15 prizes) £23 Cycle for £Ill 
TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


W.; Mr. A. Merrilees, Harvay, Orkney; Mr. Arthur J. Weolnough, 29 Thomson Street, Govan, Glasgow; Mrs. Maria F:....;, 


Lianidan, Anglesey, North Wales; Mr. L. Horne, to1 London Road, Oldham; &c., &c., &c. 


possible, although it may be a fortnight afterwards before all replics are posted. 


Winners of prizes must clear them within a week or ten days, 
class. Unless stamp is enclosed for postage of Catalogue and Result of Competition, 
accessories with their machines, unless they so desire. As the majority of the com 


paid for a second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or for a consolation prize, IF THE OWNER is } : u 
cycles, and consequently cannot enter into any discussion relating thereto. One solution only allowed to each competitor. Disregard of this regulation renders any prize liable to forfitur: 


We offer this Réward to any lady or gentleman able to prove that we have ever in the whole course 0: . ur 
existence sold our cheapest machine under £15 cash either to any ordinary customer, agent, dealer or ship 
We do not allow a shilling extra discount beyond the 34 per cent. off the catalogue price to anyone. aad 
even if we had an order for one hundred of our lowest priced machines we should refuse to supply thin 
unless we were paid £1,500. 


The 


this 


‘following wee : 
Hi In connection with this exceptional and genuine Com 


RED “EG 


Cash 


1Or 


MARK LETTERS ‘‘ PEARSON'S” ON TOP CORNER OF ENVELOPE, AND ADDRESS TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


A.B. CYCLE CO. LTD., 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN 


10, £5, £3, £1 GASH PRIZES. 


DIVISION. 


The LOWEST PRIZE will be not Less than £1 GUARANTEED. 


WOLFF & CO:’'S 


NEW GENUINE COMPETITION. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. PERFECTLY FREE. 


In order to advertise the wonderful discovery of the 
YPTIAN ” MARKING INKS, we have decided to offer 
ioe Foe aes Oo eS ee een Se See post free, Is. 6d.; Foreign | 


We would say that our previous Competitions have given fullest satisfaction, and we have 


payable in London. 


BLACK and BRILLIANT 
the above Prizes to 


many letters from delighted Prise-winners, 


Grasp this opportunity to win a prize. The Competition consists Loa alice, in correct] the 


the six following s2ntences relating to WOLFF'S ‘‘ BG 


Wicnch owenesuseel Meeeeall Tak 


PecsuaoeY Poon 
 Sactsl Pueescan B 


Aeweeet SS R..e-N U--ee----D 


JanccennssY Ue scaueuaclf£ 


ReeweeeeS CueseeeefE 


Ink is popularly famed. 
: mat a. woit's 


than 8 words, no prize. 
WHAT TO .— When you have found what you think are the correct w 
-sheet of paper, numbering the sentences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,08 set out above, then send same, together with 
Postal Order for 1/6 (not stam 
Black, and a stamped addressed 


WOLFF & CO., 82 MILTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A little trouble will secure you a pee, Write distinctly and full 
per at the top of Pig 
ie Compesition will close on October 30th, 1898. The prizes will be awarded 


petition, we would particularly point out that, 
oP WOLP?'S. 


envelope for results, to 


ur Jetter, and send in your order for the Bf. 


‘competitors will receive not only full value for their P.O.’s in the 
Aw’ MARE 


aoe ask all competitors who do not receive their Marking Ink 
giving the number of their Postal Order, and copy of their Solution. . 


ERISHABLE ‘EG 
contains three times the quantity usually sold by other makers for 1/-, and is the 
Ink in the market for the price. We are willing to myend a considerable sum of money in ad 
co ** Marking Inks, and we prefer doing it in this way to expending it on newspa: 
a week to comm! te.with us again, 


ING INK, but the 


~ see ° 


- It 


; ve. It requires no_ heating 
used with ey ee aay oa ne tae marked with Wolff's 


can be washed imm as this ink requires no fixing. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: To BACH Purohaser who filis in 
ALL THE WORDS, £10; 13 Words, £5; 11 Woris, £3; & Words, £1. For less 


ords, write them out on's 


your naine and address, put name of 


Pr, for a bottle of our famous Marking Ink, saying whether you want Red or 


@ INK as soon as 


bott 


slope of ao bottle of 
le 


we supply for 1/6, 
largest bottle 6 


Til Commuanieatons respecting Advertisments should be sent tothe Adwrsament Department," PEA 


missing letters in 
G INK. 


has a le procedure, 
Marking ink is sndunitabiy 
o Propersen, may. 


vertising our 
adivertisements, 
aun, 


Fifth Class (18 prizes) £23 Cycle for £12 
Sixth Class (20 Prizes} £23 Cycle for £13 
Consolation (25 prizes) £23 Cycle for £14 


COMPETITION IS NOW OPEN and closes September 19th, 1898. Results will be declared a: 


otherwise machines unclaimed will be passed on to the next in rotation. Prizes may be considerably increased in all or 
the Company will not guarantee to inform competitors of their success. Prize-winners need not pur | 
titors ma; 


not be able to call_and inspect the machines, WE CUARANTEE TO REFUND THE FULL AMOUNT 


OT PERFECTLY SATISFIED with it on arrival. We cannot give any money or other prizes +1 
d h t 


Fe 
Peas 


aah aghios + 


x 


Why not have Value for Money? : 
MITCHELL’S 


“PRIZE CROP’ 
CIGARETTES, 


WEIGHT D VALUE 
FOR PER 9). ry IN 
a 


a a te ent a eee 


ale 


tion, 
Digestion. 


Eich a's os || Disordered Liver, and Female Ailmer* 


In Boxes, 0}4., 1s. lid:, and 2s. Od. each, with full directions. 
THE 1¢. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEAR: 


RRA RRR ee OO? 


‘THOMAS BEECHAM. ST. HELENS, L:ANCASHI: 


REON'S WEEKLY” Dfflons, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W: 


